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Ecuador Cruises 


@ Travelers are discovering that Ecuador, 

lying on the Equator along the West 
Coast of South America, is one of the most 
unspoiled places in the Western Hemisphere. 
This country was inhabited, long before Co- 
lumbus ever dreamed that the world was 
round, by prehistoric races whose origin is 
shrouded in mystery. 

Although it is the smallest of South Amer- 
ican Republics, Ecuador boasts the most 
startling scenic contrasts of any place of its 
size on the continent; two of the highest 
peaks in the Andes, Chimborazo and Coto- 
paxi, about 20,000 feet high; and fertile val- 
leys and coastal plains yielding sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton and vegetable ivory. 

From Guayaquil a spectacular railroad 
route leads through dense jungles and mag- 
nificent mountain scenery to Quito, the capi- 
tal, which rests almost 10,000 feet above sea 
level. 





Photo by Grace Line. 
Quito, Ecuador—Indian woman and 
her doorway shop 


In Quito, a strange air of mystery still 
clings even to the most modern sections, and 
old and new are fascinatingly mingled. 
Beautiful boulevards lead to hilly, cobbled 
lanes shadowed with balconies and worn 
smooth by generations of barefoot Indians. 
Modern motor cars whiz past Indian descend- 
ants of the Incas plodding along with moun- 
tainous packs on their backs. Travelers dine 
and dance in up-to-date hotels while brown- 
robed monks stroll through the cloisters of 
churches whose bells have been tolling al- 
most hourly for centuries. 

One of the most intriguing places in the 
city is the market where Indian women sit 
on the sidewalk and spin, and shops offer 
everything from lizard-skin souvenirs to dolls 
dressed with ethnological precision in the 
costumes of the last ten centuries. 

The nearby town of Cuenca is the man- 
ufacturing center for Panama hats—genuine 
“Panamas” are all made in Ecuador. The 
weaving of Panama is an art passed down 
through generations of natives. Their work- 
day begins very early for the finest straws 
are woven while moisture is still in the air. 





Photo by Grace Line. 


Tabacunda, Ecuador—Girls working on hats in various stages of manufacturing 


About half-way between Quito and Guaya- 
quil, the port, is an intriguing Hacienda that 
is really a jungle edition of a dude ranch. 

Here in a truly primitive setting one finds 
all the comforts of civilization and enough 
diversion to last for years. For the “horsey,” 
there are sturdy pacers and orchid-lined 
trails. For the hunters and collectors—alli- 
gators, bears, and jungles full of monkeys, 
birds, flowers, and butterflies. For adventure- 
loving there are dugout canoes, launches and 





plenty of rivers to explore; mountains and 
volcanoes to climb; the weekly fairs of col- 
orful Indian tribes to visit; a pack train— 
cargo-bearing Indians, oxen, guide, and all 
—ready to accompany travelers into the un- 
explored jungles for a visit to the Jivaro 
head-hunters. 

And for entertainment at the Hacienda, a 
collection of savage arms; blow guns; ar- 
rows; outfits for panning gold for those who 
wish to try their luck in nearby streams; 
and radio news from all over the world. 





Photo by Grace Line. 


Patio and cloisters of the San Francisco Monastery in Quito, Capital of Ecuador 
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The University Keeps Faith 


® THE University of Illinois Trustees 
are in somewhat the position of off- 
cials of many public school systems 
who have been making drastic econo- 
mies in operating costs for a year or 
more and are now called upon to go 
even further in their retrenchments. 

Last fall the University Trustees set 
up a tentative budget providing for a 
State appropriation of $9,400,000 for 
1933-35. This represented a substan- 
tial reduction from the appropriation 
made in 1931 for the present bien- 
nium. Further consideration led to a 
cut in salaries reducing the estimate 
to $8,900,000. Now the Trustees, rec- 
ognizing the depleted resources of the 
State Government and desiring to do 
all they can to help meet the situation, 
are planning to reduce the University’s 
State budget below this point. 

Desperate situations require desper- 
ate remedies. While some of the sav- 
ing which has thus far been made has 
been facilitated by temporarily re- 
duced enrollments, the further slashes 
now contemplated must be made at 
the expense of the University’s stand- 
ing as an institution of higher educa- 
tion. 

The University has been operating 
on a restricted basis for over fifteen 
months. It has already instituted econ- 
omies which, though imposed by pres- 
ent conditions, are unwise, because 
they must be made at the expense of 
the present generation of college stu- 
dents. 

Had the University continued oper- 
ating on the basis of the appropria- 
tions made to it in 1931, it could now 
make a sensational gesture and attract 
much favorable comment by suddenly 
cutting its cost from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. Instead it made dras- 
tic reductions over a year ago and has 
been operating at a decreasing rate 
of expenditure since that time. To 
add to this a flat reduction of the 
budgets of all State enterprises would, 
in effect, penalize the University for 
its honesty and foresight in beginning 
to reduce expenditures two years ago. 

It has long been known by state 
officers and by the general public that 
the budget policies of the University 
of Illinois have been conservative and 
businesslike. Even when government 
expenditures were increasing by leaps 


and bounds and it was possible to se- 
cure large appropriations for all sorts 
of public projects, the University fol- 
lowed faithfully a ten-year financial 
program adopted in 192] as a means 
of restoring the University to normal. 

During the four years from 1917 to 
1921, the University had suffered tre- 
mendously due to lack of sufficient 
funds, to necessary war-time econo- 
mies, and to high prices. Following 
the war its enrollment had increased 
by thirty per cent. It found itself with 
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a plant too small for its large and 
growing student body; it was under- 
staffed; its faculty was underpaid. 

In 1921 the Trustees set up a ten- 
year financial program which provided 
for a total appropriation of $10,500,- 
000 for each biennium. The program 
proposed that during the first bien- 
nium $2,500,000 would be expended 
for buildings and equipment and 
and $8,000,000 for operating expen- 
ditures, and that in succeeding periods 
the amount for buildings would be 
reduced by $500,000 each two years 
and the amount for operation corre- 
spondingly increased, the total remain- 
ing the same. 

In spite of large annual increases 
in enrollment during 1921-31, the 
University kept its State budget within 
the total originally proposed for the 
ten-year period. The amount pro- 


posed by the University for 1931-33, 
however, was $9,880,000 for the bien- 
nium—an actual retrenchment of 
$620,000. 

By 1931, a new situation had devel- 
oped in the Colleges of Medicine, Den- 
tistry, and Pharmacy in Chicago. Their 
enrollment had increased more rap- 
idly than the general enrollment, and 
their quarters were inadequate and 
unsafe. Accordingly, in 1931, the 
Legislature also appropriated $1,400,- 
000 for the second unit of a classroom 
and laboratories building started in 
1929. 

Late in 1931 it became evident that 
the State would not realize in full its 
expected revenues, and all State agen- 
cies were asked to economize. The 
University immediately began restrict- 
ing its normal expenditures. The con- 
struction of the building in Chicago 
was indefinitely postponed; research 
projects were curtailed or discontin- 
ued; purchases of equipment were de- 
ferred or abandoned. Everything was 
and is being done to keep operating 
expenses to the minimum, without un- 
duly sacrificing the educational pro- 
gram, since the University’s first duty 
is to its students. 

The latest step was a reduction in 
salaries, effective March 1, 1933. This 
had been planned for next year in any 
case, but was put into effect earlier 
as a further contribution to the State’s 
program of economy for the present 
fiscal year. As a result of these vari- 
ous economies the University will 
leave unexpended more than $2,600,- 
000 of the total appropriation made 
for the present biennium—a saving of 
over twenty-three per cent. 

This program of retrenchment 
started over fifteen months ago and is 
still operating vigorously. University 
officials have been working constantly 
to find additional means of reducing 
its State budget, and all activities are 
under careful scrutiny. 

Several years ago the Trustees con- 
sidered a general increase in faculty 
salaries to bring them up to the level 
of those at other comparable State 
institutions. It was finally decided not 
to do this on the ground that a con- 
servative policy would enable the Uni- 
versity to maintain its salary scales 

(Continued on page 304) 
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By W. P. MORGAN 


President 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 


@ IN the very beginnings of the State 

of Illinois, the need for public edu- 
cation at public expense was recog- 
nized, and definite provisions were 
made for that purpose. By the ordi- 
nance of 1787, it was provided that 
“schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 


On April 18, 1818, Congress pro- 
vided that among the other proposals 
to be submitted to the territory of 
Illinois for its approval jn becoming a 
state, there should be included one to 
the effect that the sixteenth section in 
every township in the territory should 
be set apart for the use of the schools 
in that township. The convention held 
in August of the same year approved 
this proposal, and it was accepted in 
the constitution of 1818 forming the 
state. 


The constitution of 1870, Article 
VII, Sec. 1, states, “The General As- 
sembly shall provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools, where- 
by all children of this state shall receive 
a good common school education.” 


Prior to this date, it had become evi- 
dent to the state that good and well 
qualified teachers were essential to 
its program of free common schools, 
for the state had established its first 
college for the education of teachers, 
The State Normal University at Nor- 
mal, in 1857, and its second institu- 
tion for the same purpose at Carbon- 
dale in 1869. In 1895 two more were 
established, one at Charleston and one 
at DeKalb. In 1899 the fifth insti- 
tution for the education of teachers 
was established and later located at 
Macomb. 


For several years these five institu- 
tions offered nothing beyond two years 
of training, as that was considered 
adequate for a teacher in the elemen- 
tary schools. Soon, however, high 
schools began to be added to the com- 
mon school program, and these insti- 
tutions which were charged with the 
responsibility of preparing teachers 
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for the common school had the prep- 
aration of high-school teachers added 
to their field of service. 


Those in charge of the high schools 
of the state began to seek teachers for 
them who had more than two years of 
training and the five state institutions 
engaged in training teachers were 
called upon to offer four years of 
training for such teachers. 


Many superintendents of elementary 
school systems recognized the advan- 
tage of four years of preparation for 
at least many of the teachers in these 
systems. Young men and women who 
sought positions in supervision or as 
superintendents felt the need for more 
than two years of preparation for such 
work. The institutions engaged in 
training teachers were asked to pro- 
vide four years of instruction for such 
teachers. All of these additional calls 
for longer courses in these teachers 
colleges came because greater demands 
were made on the teachers of the com- 
mon schools of the state. They were 
legitimate requests and the state was 
but redeeming its various pledges “to 
provide a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free schools” for the children 
of the state when it acceded to these 
requests and provided in 192] that 
the five institutions should be organ- 
ized with four-year courses. 


The above story gives an inadequate 
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| believe Normal Schools to be a new instrumentality in | 
the advancement of the race. . . . Neither the art of print- 
ing, nor the trial by jury, nor a free press, nor free suffrage, | | 
can long exist, to any beneficial and salutary purpose, with- || 
out schools for the training of teachers; for, if the character || 
and qualifications of teachers be allowed to degenerate, the 
Free Schools will become pauper schools, and the pauper 
schools will produce pauper souls, and the free press will 
become a false and licentious press, and ignorant voters will 
become venal voters, and through the medium and guise of 
republican forms, an oligarchy of profligate and flagitious 
men will govern the land; nay, the universal diffusion and 
ultimate triumph of all glorious Christianity itself must await 
the time when knowledge shall be diffused among men 
through the instrumentality of good schools. Coiled up in 
this institution, as in a spring, there is a vigor whose un- |, 
coiling may wheel the spheres.—HORACE MANN, speak- | 
ing at the dedication of the first building for the Normal at 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, in 1846. 


idea of the machinery which the state 
has developed in behalf of public edu- 
cation and of the strenuous attempts 
which it has made to provide satis- 
factory education for those of its chil- 
dren who become its citizens and help 
to direct its affairs beginning at the 
age of twenty-one years. Have our 
citizens been overtrained for these 
grave responsibilities? No such accu- 
sation has ever been made by those in- 
timately concerned with the govern- 
ment of our state, nor by the general 
public. 

Some, from one point of view or 
another, have expressed doubts con- 
cerning the state’s practice of furnish- 
ing higher education at public ex- 
pense, but none of these critics have 
pointed out wherein such a program 
has failed to return to the public full 
compensation for all money thus spent. 
Do not well trained leaders in agri- 
culture, in commerce, in politics and 
in education return to the state value 
received for every dollar it spends? 
Are not poorly trained leaders in these 
lines the greatest menace the state 
faces today? Is there anyone who 
would try to refute the thought that 
the state is justified in setting high 
standards in these lines? This means 
not that the state is to monopolize these 
fields of higher education, but that the 
state must be responsible for helping 
to set the pace. 
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Some have gone still farther and 
have expressed doubt as to the wisdom 
of the state in spending public money 
for the support of high schools, but 
none of these objectors have under- 
taken to show wherein it would be 
wise for the state to withdraw from 
its future citizens the possibilities of 
getting a high-school education. 


Fewer but no less vigorous critics 
have from time to time assailed the 
state for providing elementary educa- 
tion for all of its children at public 
expense, but these critics have always 
had to retreat in utter rout when the 
defenders of public education have 
pointed out that public education is 
the chief safeguard in a democracy. 


From not only the foundation of 
our state but from the beginning of 
our nation the need for public educa- 
tion has been a public policy of these 
governments and there has been but 
little persistent opposition to this 
principle until in recent months when 
in our dire financial distresses we have 
sought to withhold our money as gath- 
ered in taxes from its regular chan- 
nels for the public good. Due to the 
fact that expenditures for education 
are not hidden in any way, and come 
from funds secured directly by taxa- 
tion, they have suffered the fiercest 
attack from those opposing taxation. 


In connection with the work of 
teachers colleges, it has been pointed 
out by those who are striving to re- 
duce state expenditures that there are 
already too many teachers and that 
the programs of these colleges could 
well be cut down. 

In the first place, such critics may 
not know who constitute this so-called 
surplus of teachers. They do not know 
that many hold certificates to teach 
who do not wish to teach. They may 
not know that many who now want 
to teach have come from other pro- 
fessions in which they cannot secure 
employment. Those who have pre- 
pared for the ministry, the law, and 
the medical profession have found no 
employment in their professions and 
have entered teaching. 

Technical students in chemical and 
electrical fields have found no em- 
ployment in these after graduation, 
and they have entered teaching. In 
almost all such cases the standards of 
teaching have suffered much. 

School boards in many places have 
employed the more poorly prepared 
teachers because these could be had at 
lower salaries than the better prepared 
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teachers. Many of these should not 
have been employed at all. As evi- 
dence of this, let us examine the facts 
concerning the preparation of the 
teachers in Illinois as shown in the 
Educational Press Bulletin of April, 
1933, for the current school year. The 
table referred to shows that there are 
48,714 teachers teaching in Illinois at 
the present time. Of these, 110 have at- 
tended no school above the elementary 
school; 93 have attended high school 
but one year; 211 have attended high 
school but two years; 266 have attend- 
ed high school but three years. Eight 
hundred thirty-one have attended high 
school four years; 4,257 have attended 
a higher institution less than one year; 
8,069 have attended a higher institu- 
tion less than two years, which is the 
minimum time one may attend where- 
by he may receive a teacher’s certifi- 
cate. In other words, there are in 
Illinois today 13,837 teachers who are 
teaching with less than the present 
minimum requirement for a teacher’s 
certificate. This group certainly should 
claim the attention of our teachers col- 
leges for some time. 

A few have suggested that the teach- 
ers colleges should be restricted to two 
year courses, or that some of the in- 
stitutions should be closed. Either of 
these suggestions is quite out of keep- 
ing with the general practice in the 
United States, for all of the states save 
one have state institutions for the edu- 
cation of teachers. Of 166 such insti- 
tutions, twelve have five-year courses, 
133 have four-year courses, 17 have 
three-year courses, and four have two- 
year courses. The institutions with 
two- and three-year courses are in 
Maryland, New York, New England, 
Idaho, South Dakota, and Oregon. 
Besides, it is not apparent that I]linois, 
with nearly 49,000 teachers, should 
have fewer than five teachers colleges. 
New York, with 75,000 teachers, has 
eight teachers colleges; Pennsylvania, 
with 62,000 teachers, has thirteen 
teachers colleges; Ohio, with 41,000 
teachers, has four teachers colleges; 
Michigan, with 32,000 teachers, has 
four teachers colleges; Wisconsin, with 
20,000 teachers, has ten teachers col- 
leges; Indiana, with 23,000 teachers, 
has two teachers colleges; and Mis- 
souri, with 25,000 teachers, has five 
teachers colleges. 

Neither does Illinois spend unduly 
on her teachers colleges as related to 
the number of teachers in the state, 
for in a group of 13 states in this part 
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of the United States, only the states of 
Ohio and Iowa spend less per teacher 
than does Illinois. 

Another suggestion has been that 
the teachers colleges should charge a 
higher tuition for two reasons; namely, 
to eliminate weak students and to send 
more students to the private colleges. 
Statistics collected from two of the 
teachers colleges show that an in- 
creased tuition would eliminate good 
students as well as weak ones in about 
the same ratio. It seems unfair to se- 
lect from the aristocracy to get those 
who prepare to teach. 

This, too, would injure the private 
colleges, for they, too, are in poor 
financial condition and every student 
sent them would be an added expense 
to them, since their per capita cost 
exceeds their tuition charge and must 
be made up from their productive en- 
dowments. 

Another proposal has been that the 
private colleges should take over the 
students of the teachers colleges and 
prepare the teachers for the public 
schools. 

As shown above, this would be un- 
fair to the private college. Besides, it 
would not be a saving to the state in 
the long run, for personal tuitions and 
endowments are a drain on the tax 
payers who pay them, equally as much 
as the taxes they pay for the operation 
of the teachers colleges. 

Besides, most of the private col- 
leges are not now prepared for an ex- 
tensive program of teacher training 
such as is given in the teachers col- 
leges, and these private colleges would 
either be put to additional expense in 
preparing for such a program or the 
general standard of teacher training 
would be lowered. 

Also it should be borne in mind that 
the purpose of the private colleges has 
not been distinctly to train teachers. 
In the main, their attention has been 
directed primarily to a liberal arts 
program and secondarily, if at all, to 
teacher training, but educating teach- 
ers demands an all absorbing program 
for that purpose alone, and the teach- 
ers colleges of Illinois have always 
confined their work to that limited 
field. 

They offer no degrees except the 
Bachelor of Education. Their stu- 
dents must take courses in education, 
psychology, and the art and science of 
teaching, including one year of prac- 

(Continued on page 304) 
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Essentials the 


in Education 


By R. W. FAIRCHILD 


School of Education 
Northwestern University 


@ AS an agency for education the pub- 

lic school is the greatest single in- 
tegrating and socializing force in Amer- 
ica. Not all children complete the 
various levels of schooling but at some 
point their lives are touehed by this 
significant contribution to civilization. 

It is not difficult to obtain general 
agreement as to the need for schools as 
a fundamental American institution. 
The vast majority of persons recognize 
the value of the recent statement of 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of 
War, that “any informed and thought- 
ful person would agree that the public 
schools are quite indispensable and 
that no conceivable substitute for them 
could be devised.” However, beyond 
a general agreement on broad prin- 
ciples there are today marked differ- 
ences as to the extent and nature of the 
work of the schools. There is no longer 
any doubt that the schools of the nation 
are in the process of being re-evalu- 
ated. It is on the procedures involved 
in re-evaluation that sharp differences 
of opinion exist. On the one hand we 
have those who, through lack of authen- 
tic information or for purely selfish 
reasons, seek eliminations as their pro- 
gram of re-evaluation. On the other 
hand may be found the well-informed, 
careful-thinking group who seek to 
make necessary adjustments to meet a 
changing social order, such adjust- 
ments to be made in terms of permanent 
contributions to the present and future 
life of the individual. 

It is interesting, even to the point of 
annoyance, for the thinking citizen who 
has a real appreciation of the work of 
the schools to read in an editorial of a 
certain newspaper such statements as, 
“The American people have no wish to 
impair the essentials of education,” 
followed by “education needs to be re- 
studied from the standpoint of the ac- 
tual needs of children and youth.” The 
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interest comes from seeming recogni- 
tion of the merits of education by a 
paper widely recognized as an enemy 
of modern schools and the annoyance 
arises when in the same editorial the 
motives and procedures of those who 
advocate a complete and adaptable edu- 
cation are attacked. Just as long as the 
three R’s constitute the sole program of 
schools this and other papers equally 
uninformed subscribe to the values of 
such so-called education. Fortunately 
only a portion of the public press 
shares such a narrow conception of a 
program of education. 

Even when the editor of a monthly 
magazine, in the course of an article 
designed to paint the cost of the Ameri- 
can public school system as “the great- 
est hold-up of them all,” reluctantly 
admits that the schools performed “a 
more or less useful function” as long 
as they confined their activities to the 
teaching of the three R’s, there is evi- 
dence of lack of either ability or desire 
to know what constitutes an education. 

The foregoing situations are cited, 
not to attempt an answer to these utter- 
ances but to contrast this narrow con- 
ception of education with the broad and 
applicable values that must be pro- 
vided as a real education in our schools 
today. The position these critics occupy 
is well stated in the following excerpt 
from the report of the Committee on 
Lay Relations at the recent Department 
of Superintendence meeting at Minne- 
apolis in their statement that “Tremen- 
dous pressure is being exerted for the 
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Public Must Recognize 


are directly receiving benefits from the school, to see and 
believe, as we see and believe, that any policy that serious- 
ly interferes with the public schools is socially, morally, and —_| 
economically disastrous to our country's well being. We | 
must show them that we are teaching the three R's better | 
than ever before. In addition to that important function, || 
we are accomplishing much more. . . . The school is, or should 
be, a social laboratory where the future citizens are learning | 
and practising in their natural settings the attributes of 

honesty, reliability, honor, industry, as well as the knowledge 

and skills that are essential to successful living.—C. E. 


\ 
Our first job is to cause the public, especially those who | 
i] 
| 


elimination of the so-called ‘fads and 
frills’, which in reality constitute the 
fundamentals of twentieth century edu- 
cation. Those who direct this cam- 
paign, far removed from the front line 
of attack, desire to force the schools 
back into the type of institution which 
they attended in their own school days 
and which has produced the misguided 
leadership responsible in part at least 
for our present tragic plight.” 

It is quite apparent from these con- 
trasted points of view that much of the 
seeming criticism of education today is 
a mere fault-finding with one agency 
of education—the public schools. 
There is a complete failure on the part 
of these critics to distinguish between 
real education and mere schooling. 
Perhaps if these persons could and 
would understand the true meaning of 
education they would not take their 
present intolerant attitude toward the 
program used for providing such edu- 
cation in our schools. 

Education or schooling? The so- 
called fundamentals, or three R’s, to- 
ward which critics turn today with such 
comfort, may have represented an edu- 
cation at a time when living conditions 
were less complicated than at present. 
Possibly there was a time when de- 
cisions could be reached, adjustments 
made and social behavior guided in 
terms of the outcomes of mere subject 
matter presented in schools. Even 
granting there might have been such a 
time, we find the situation is markedly 
different today, when more decisions, 
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adjustments and programs of behavior 
must be made by the school pupil in a 
very short period than were formerly 
made in a year or more. The mental 
development of the child must be ac- 
companied by attention to physical and 
character growth. Between these there 
must be a close working relationship. 
As Ray Lyman Wilbur, former Secre- 
tary of the Interior, said at the 1930 
White House Conference on Education, 
“We all have a common aim, which is 
to prepare the American child, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally more fully 
to meet the responsibility of tomorrow 
than we have been able to meet that of 
today. We want to see our children 
developed into adult citizens with 
wholesome bodies and prepared minds, 
but both of these under the control of 
the developed will, operating in the at- 
mosphere of what we call character. 
We want our future men and women 
to be self-starters, operating under their 
own personal control, not people who 
follow the herd or develop an emotion- 
al storm when confronted with difh- 
culties.” 

If the school is to be an agency for 
real education, it must be a place for 
learning, doing, imitating. growing, 
forming desirable habits, creating right 
attitudes, judging values and making 
standards. There are no more danger- 
ous persons in our society today than 
those who would think of education in 
terms of a schooling restricted to the 
three R’s, who bitterly denunciate the 
“fads and frills” as including such 
basic considerations as education in art, 
music, health, and in social, political 
and economic understanding. Certain- 
ly the value of the three R’s as tools of 
learning should not be overlooked but 
these and other subjects do not com- 
prise all of the fundamentals of edu- 
cation. The development of innate 
abilities and interests, of social under- 
standing, of right social attitudes and 
habits, of high standards of apprecia- 
tion—these and other similar develop- 
ments are the true fundamentals of 
education. Those who would restrict 
the schools to a narrow curriculum and 
ignore values beyond subject content 
simply invite social disaster. 

Now is the time of all times when the 
public must recognize the essentials in 
a real program of education. As Glenn 
Frank, President of the University of 
Wisconsin, has aptly said, “Now, if 
ever, is the time to make manifest to 
all, the significance of a creative educa- 
tion in the life of a great people.” This 
can be brought about by a steadfast 
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realization that education comes only 
through experience. It is not some 
“patent-medicine” or “cure-all” in the 
form of an adult super-imposed pro- 
gram with which pupils make a more 
or less mechanical contact. Such a pro- 
gram represents mere schooling and 
fails to touch the lives of boys and 
girls. Interest comes through purpose- 
ful endeavor—actual participation and 
resultant experiences in life activities. 
We must eliminate from public think- 
ing any conception that education is 
just a “preparation for life.” Educa- 
tion must be life itself. It is unreason- 
able to think of a child removed from 
“life” at school entrance age and as a 
young man or woman, having com- 
pleted school, being set back into “life” 
as a prepared product ready for living. 
Such a program can develop only “hot- 
house” products. However, it is to just 
such a program that the advocates of 
so-called fundamentals, as the essen- 
tials of education, would have the 
schools restrict themselves today. 

The issue is very clear. Either we 
have a program of experiences broad 
and varied enough to constitute an edu- 
cation or we restrict ourselves to a pre- 
sentation, for mechanical consumption, 
of subject-matter fundamentals. Which 
will it be? The answer depends to a 
large extent on how soon and how well 
the public recognize the essential values 
in education and whether they will dis- 
tinguish these from mere schooling of 
a type no longer applicable to the needs 
of the present social order. The respon- 
sibility for obtaining active public 
recognition of education is two-fold: 
those engaged in education must estab- 
lish such a public-relations program 
as will present these facts in their true 
form, capable of being easily under- 
stood, and there must be a recipient 
public mind, unprejudiced and open 
to reason. It is obvious that the part 
of such a program that is in the hands 
of education is easier to realize than 
the proper cultivation of the public 
mind. However, right attitudes on the 
part of a majority of citizens will de- 
velop from the successful consumma- 
tion of a program of public relations. 
What then shall constitute some guiding 
principles for such a program? It is 
not within the scope of this discussion 
to more than indicate certain necessary 
steps in the realization of a program 
that will result in a change of public 
thinking from a narrowed conception 
of education, as limited to school sub- 
jects, to those values that develop de- 
sirable citizens. The suggestions here 
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listed are not exhaustive, either in num- 
ber or content, but are indicative of the 
possibilities for the development of a 
public relations program in any com- 
munity. 


A PROGRAM OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


1. The selection and in-service de- 
velopment of teachers who will see and 
work toward the large values in educa- 
tion and make the subjects of a school 
program mere tools toward the realiza- 
tion of the desirable life experiences. 
Their thinking must be primarily in 
terms of boys and girls and not con- 
fined to subject matter. 

2. Less emphasis on the results of 
subject-matter attainment through pres- 
ent types of publicity given to testing 
programs, report cards and contests. 
More emphasis on the out-of-school use 
of the habits, attitudes and skills de- 
veloped through pupil experience in 
the school. 

3. The elimination of the “display” 
element in schools now emphasized 
through exhibits limited to art and a 
few phases of work of a “show” type. 
A substitution of community contacts 
with the school in order to indicate a 
more extensive knowledge of the values 
of education. 

4. A larger number of direct con- 
tacts between school and home to de- 
velop a knowledge of otherwise un- 
known contributions constantly made 
by schools. School visitation should be 
definitely encouraged and provided for, 
as general invitations to the public 
carry little weight. The encouragement 
and development of Parent-Teacher 
Association work of a constructive na- 
ture is now recognized as being of in- 
estimable value in the furtherance of a 
true understanding of educational ac- 
tivities. 

5. There is no greater evidence of 
the real merit of schools in performing 
a real educational accomplishment than 
through a consciously-planned and 
well-organized program of character 
education. It is at least interesting to 
note that those school systems that are 
having the smallest amount of public 
misunderstanding today are those that 
have developed a definite plan for 
character building as a function of the 
schools. There are no better opportuni- 
ties for interpreting the experience 
phases of education than through those 
qualities that build and maintain char- 
acter. 

(Continued on page 301) 
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The Problem of Health Instruction 
In Secondary Schools 


By FRANCIS L. BACON 
Evanston Township High School 


® THE last few years have witnessed 

a wide-spread interest on the part 
of teachers and school officials gener- 
ally in health education and health 
service. In the elementary schools this 
interest has been translated with amaz- 
ing effectiveness into health matters 
and practice. Undoubtedly the ele- 
mentary period is the most important 
from the standpoint of need and the 
most fruitful in the promise of results; 
but it will be generally admitted that 
youth enters the secondary period with 
incomplete health instructions and 
health habits still uncertainly formed. 

Here and there a high school may 
be found which has a coordinated and 
definite health program but, in general, 
little has been done in the secondary 
field concerning the physical care of 
high-school students. The Cardinal 
Principles of the National Commission 
on Secondary Schools have exerted 
some influence. Naming the principle 
of health as of first importance has re- 
sulted in much talk but little action. 
More has been done probably with any 
one of the other principles than with 
health. There are a number of reasons 
for this neglect. High-school teachers 
and administrators have not been so 
alert to the call of new curriculum ma- 
terials as have been the more profes- 
sionally trained elementary teachers, 
nor has it been possible for the high 
school to be as amenable to curriculum 
changes. The high-school subjects have 
long been definitely set by college 
prescription, and the training and in- 
terest of high-school teachers have 
been largely in the so-called cultural 
and academic fields of learning. The 
insistent addition of new subjects, 
despite the set character of the curricu- 
lum, has seriously taxed the allotment 
of time in the daily schedule, and the 
high-school administrator is ever per- 
plexed with his overloaded schedule 
and the problems of insufficient time 
and staff. 

Under such circumstances any new 
material, however interesting, or im- 
portant, finds a good deal of difficulty 


in gaining anything like adequate rec- 
ognition. This is especially true of 
matter which is somewhat uncertain in 
its context or organization. The un- 
certainty still attending upon the sub- 
ject of general science, after a score of 
years, attests to the difficulties which 
hinder new material. 


The Unsatisfactory Condition 
of Health Instruction 


Health instruction materials have 
been indefinite and poorly graded in 
the elementary schools. There have 
been considerable experiment, uncer- 
tainty and possibly overzeal and even 
exploitation. Upon these conditions the 
conservative-minded secondary school 
has looked askance. 

Most serious of all has been the lack 
of properly trained teachers and sec- 
ondary-school leaders capable of or- 
ganizing a program of health instruc- 
tion. In most high schools the depart- 
ment of physical education has been 
developed on an isolated, specialized 
basis and has not received the recogni- 
tion which might have opened the op- 
portunity for the assumption of lead- 
ership in health education. 

The old courses in physiology have 
long been crowded out of the curricu- 
lum. The new general science has 
offered some generalized material on 
community health, but little of per- 
sonal hygiene or what might properly 
be called health instruction. The 
courses in biology have covered a bit 
of such material rather incidentally. 
The work in home economics has given 
emphasis, to some extent, upon home 
hygiene. Physical education teachers 
giving practically all of their time to 
body building and games have rarely 
met the problem of health instruction 
except in isolated, individual cases. 

A few schools have hygiene courses 
once or twice a week, usually for girls 
only, given often by a school nurse or 
a specially employed teacher. There 
are a handful of schools attempting to 
give some health instruction through 
the home room plan. Altogether the 


practices are varied, uncertain and un- 
satisfactory, and there is rarely any co- 
ordination among the various agencies 
dispensing health information. There 
is often much ineffective, repetitious 
procedure in method and context. Most 
well-intentioned attempts at coordina- 
tion of the different efforts through fac- 
ulty committees end in a mimeographed 
outline of a sort, which is laid almost 
immediately aside, since it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for such varied agencies 
thus to confine themselves; and there 
is lack of a suitable person who can 
intelligently supervise such a diversi- 
fied program. 

The recognition of health education 
has been so meagre in the secondary 
schools that most colleges have felt 
obliged to require a short course in 
materia hygenia in the freshman year, 
yet most college instructors of hygiene 
believe that the relatively simple and 
fundamental material which must be 
given in such courses properly belongs 
to the secondary school years, and some 
colleges are quite willing to accord 
credit for the college requirement if 
the material is adequately covered in 
the high school. 

The National Association of Deans 
of Women in a study made by them of 
secondary schools reports that no ade- 
quate required hygiene is given and 
that in a large number of high schools 
no elective subjects are offered which 
give material relating to health. 


The Necessity of Required 
Courses and the Importance 
of a Developmental Program 
in Health Instruction 


In view of the general neglect of the 
problem of health instruction in sec- 
ondary schools, it seems necessary to 
state briefly a few reasons for the 
more adequate recognition of required 
courses. The formation of health hab- 
its has come to be the recognized work 
of the elementary school. The younger 
children are not interested in health 
for the sake of health. The abstract 
quality in health instruction does not 
appeal to them nor is the elementary 

(Continued on page 302) 
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The Practical Arts in 
Modern Education 


By ARTHUR B. MAYS 


Professor of Industrial Education 
University of Illinois 


® THE practical arts have played a 

highly significant role in the evolu- 
tion of human society, and they remain 
among the major educative influences 
of modern life. One of man’s first 
tasks as man was to meet his need for 
the creation of useful objects. And, 
through the ages his needs and desires 
have seemed to increase with his ability 
to satisfy them. This vital fact in hu- 
man history is the key which opens to 
us the story of progress from the most 
primitive beginnings to modern civili- 
zation. As man became able to create 
better weapons with which to overcome 
his foes, better tools with which to do 
work and better shelter from the wind, 
rain and cold he was lifted to a higher 
intelligence and thus became better 
able to devise and manufacture still 
more useful things. 

Thus a sort of cycle of progress is 
observed throughout the long account 
of the rise to his present state of civili- 
zation. It is a story of growth through 
the creation of things. Both the act of 
creation and the advantage derived 
from the use of the things created en- 
larged his understanding. Greater un- 
derstanding, in turn, made for higher 
levels of life. As we try to uncover the 
story of man in the dim reaches of the 
ages before he could write we are com- 
pelled to read the whole record in the 
remnants of his arts, but chiefly in the 
remains of his practical arts. 

The practical arts, then, throughout 
the ages, have been one of man’s most 
effective means of expressing his un- 
folding mind and a chief agent in the 
growth of his intelligence. Today as in 
all the past this significant role is still 
being played by these arts. The dis- 
tinguishing features of the present age 
are not seen in the painting, sculpture, 
poetry, philosophy, music, laws and 
codes of ethics created by our contem- 
poraries, for we still look to past cen- 
turies for true greatness in all these 
aspects of civilization. The one signifi- 
cant feature of this day and the one 

















By the time the child reaches the seventh grade the early 
manual processes have become routine and are called aca- 
demic. The acquiring of new means of expression is called 
non-academic. If a boy prints by hand, that is academic. 
If he learns to use printing equipment or a typewriter, that is 
non-academic. If he writes as he has been taught, longhand, 
that is academic. If he learns to write a new way, short- 
hand, that is non-academic. If he studies lines or angles 
theoretically in a book, that is pure mathematics—academic 
—recognized. If he measures those same lines and angles 
with carpenter's tools, constructs them into permanent form 
with beautiful wood, that is non-academic—questionable. 
A girl studies physiology and hygiene, that is academic— 
cultural. She dons a cap and apron; applies those theories 
in a home nursing course, or in a diet kitchen, that is non- 
academic—and may not make for culture. . .-. . 

No one who has ever seriously tackled the problem of 
giving every boy and every girl guidance as to the right 
road to take in life, will question the value of the non- 
academic. In so many cases it gives basis for deciding; it 
gives opportunity for pursuing the chosen course.—MILO 
H. STUART, Assistant Superintendent of Indianapolis Public 
Schools in Charge of Secondary Education, before the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals of the N. E. A., 
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Detroit, February, 1931. 


upon which all our pride and boasting 
rest is the marvelous development of 
the practical arts. 

For more than a century now, civil- 
ized life has been almost completely 
preoccupied with the creation of ma- 
chines, ships, bridges, buildings, guns, 
electrical devices and other such things. 
That resultant advances in ingenuity, 
alertness and culture have been made 
may be questioned by some, but there 
is much evidence to show that the proc- 
esses of modern life have greatly stimu- 
lated growth in all these qualities of 
mind. It is through effort to solve prob- 
lems, through the creation and skilful 
utilization of needed things and 
through the appreciation of the social 
and spiritual significance of man’s 
work that growth is made. It seems 
clear to many that the practical arts 
have now attained such a dominant 
place in civilized life that by failure to 
understand their significance and to 
utilize them wisely man can easily de- 
stroy modern civilization. A knowl- 
edge of these arts is so vital a part of 
culture that to transmit such knowledge 




















is clearly one of the most important 
obligations of each generation to its 
successor. 

It is not surprising, then, to find the 
modern school giving much attention 
to the study of the practical arts. So 
long as the home offered ample oppor- 
tunity to youth for learning the practi- 
cal arts of the times, the school was not 
held responsible for this important 
aspect of the education of all boys and 
girls. But as home life came to be so 
changed that its educative functions, 
one by one, were abandoned to the 
school, this function also had to be 
undertaken by professional teachers. 
Hence, every school which is seriously 
attempting to provide education ade- 
quate for the life of today offers a vari- 
ety of experiences in the practical arts. 
These experiences need to be basic in 
character and varied in kind, and they 
must be planned and taught so as to in- 
sure growth and understanding. In 
general the practical arts taught in the 
schools are divided into two distinct 
classes: namely, those which are de- 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Desirable Personality 
Can Be Developed 


By E. O. MAY 


® PERSONALITY is very elusive and 
intangible. Many attempts to meas- 
ure it are more or less unsuccessful 
because the qualities that compose it 
are so difficult to isolate and define. 
Desirable development likewise is dif- 
ficult because it is not always certain 
that methods and procedures really 
contribute to the known qualities. 
Although the specific traits that are 
combined in desirable personality are 
difficult of definition, yet personality 
as an entity is fairly well established. 
Desirable and undesirable personali- 
ties may be distinguished fairly easily. 
This paper presents an attempt to form- 
ulate a general definition of person- 
ality and argues the thesis that desira- 
ble personality can be and needs to be 
developed. Methods and procedures 
are indicated through case studies de- 


scribed. 
The Case of Miss Y 


The principal told her to cut six 
inches off the bottom of her skirt and 
to buy herself a red hat. She was a 
teacher well trained for the work to 
which she had been assigned. She was 
industrious and made careful prepara- 
tion for her teaching. She was sincere, 
earnest and honest in her efforts to do 
well. She had done well previously. 
Now she was about to fail, she was 
clever enough to know it, and had come 
to her principal for assistance. 

Examination of this teacher’s work 
showed the chief difficulty to be a lack 
of ready and cooperative response on 
the part of her pupils. They did not 
respect her; were insubordinate to the 
extent of a general restlessness through- 
out the class hour. She was clearly 
under an emotional strain that showed 
in very great irritability. As a result 
she failed to be tolerant of the adoles- 
cent attitude of the senior high-school 
pupil and had become somewhat caus- 
tic in her methods of control. A no- 
ticeable tension existed between teacher 
and class that might at any time be 
broken by an explosion that would 
easily produce difficulty. 


The principal took his clue from the 
seemingly emotional strain of the 
teacher and began to assemble facts 
and analyze them. He found that the 
teacher lived only with her mother of 
whom she was the sole support. This 
gave her a deep feeling of financial in- 
security. In conversation with the prin- 
cipal she remarked, “What in the world 
would my mother and I do if I became 
ill?” She explained that her home con- 
ditions and her mother were constantly 
before her as financial worries. 

As a result of this feeling of finan- 
cial insecurity, she lived very economi- 
cally. The time was that of the early 
day of bobbed hair. She wore her hair 
bobbed but did not make use of the 
hairdresser and, instead of an attrac- 
tive bob, the hair stood out rather hori- 
zontally from its moorings. The cos- 
metician’s charges were not among her 
expenses and her complexion showed 
the resulting neglect. Much of her 
clothing was made by her mother. The 
mother not being a skillful designer 
and fitter, produced clothing that was 
not especially attractive. It was some- 
what “old-fashioned” in its style and 
design and rather hung on her than 
fitted as it should. 

After observation of both teacher 
and pupils within and without the 
classroom and after several conversa- 
tions with the teacher and with several 
pupils, the principal concluded that 
one thing fundamentally was wrong: 
this teacher had such a feeling of finan- 
cial insecurity that her school work 
was affected by it. It seemed to cause 
her to be so economical in her per- 
sonal care and dress as to make her 
different from other young women in a 
way detrimental to herself. The pupils 
noticed this difference and thus con- 
sidered her at least strange and per- 
haps eccentric. This attitude of her 
students plus her feeling of financial 
insecurity seemed to produce a constant 
emotional disturbance that appeared 
to be the cause of her constant critical 
and mental attitude in her classroom. 

Clearly an adjustment must be 
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Miss Y was encouraged to dress so 
as not to appear different from other 
young women. 


effected. Members of the board of 
education were debating her reappoint- 
ment. Even Miss Y herself knew that 
she was about to fail but did not know 
why. She was not doing effective work 
and she knew that she would not be 
retained in the school unless she could 
improve. This added to her feeling of 
insecurity. 

Adjustment was effected through 
several measures. The first was by re- 
appointment and the assurance of her 
position and salary for the next year. 
A second is expressed in the opening 
statement of this paper when the prin- 
cipal insisted that care should be taken 
concerning both her person and dress 
so that she did not appear very differ- 
ent from other young women of the 
community. A third was the develop- 
ment of an understanding by Miss Y 
that her feelings of insecurity must be 
removed quite entirely and confidence 
developed in her ability to carry on, 
or she would become really very in- 
secure financially. She should see that 
other persons had difficulty paying 
their bills, and that her case was not 
particularly unusual. A fourth was the 
summer in a camp for young women in 
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that factors which affect the behavior 
of the individual are physical (weather, 
toys, food), physiological (digestion, 
growth, disease), social (prejudices, 
customs, politics), and mental (ability 
inherited, developed through training) . 
He draws these factors together into a 
concluding statement as follows: “Per- 
sonality, at any given time, is the sum 
total of all the attributes which an in- 
dividual has acquired as a result of his 
own particular success in making 
adaptation to all the forces of his en- 
vironment.” A more terse definition is 
used by Sherman. “Personality is the 
characteristic behavior of an indivi- 


=~ dual.” He defines the characteristic be- 


havior somewhat by the following 


statement: “This characteristic be- 


%« havior is evident throughout his daily 





The rights of the individual become an issue early in life and the situation 
holds a lesson both for the aggrieved and for the aggressor. 


Michigan where she must have had an 
opportunity to think through her per- 
sonal situation and observe contrasts 
with other persons of her age. 

Miss Y returned to school in Septem- 
ber a different person. She appeared 
well, both physically and emotionally. 
Her work was excellent from the be- 
ginning. The following year, she went 
to another school at an increase in 
salary of $400 and is now receiving 
$1000 more than she would be re- 
ceiving had she remained in the school 
in which she readjusted herself. 


What Is Personality? 


Much has been written concerning 
the rather elusive term personality. 
Had Miss Y described above, failed in 
her chosen occupation, her failure un- 
doubtedly would have been attributed 
to undesirable personality. To define 
undesirable personality or any type of 
personality is indeed difficult. Certain 
factors in the case of Miss Y are ap- 
pearance, dress, manner, disposition 
and emotional tone. Perhaps a feeling 
of financial insecurity describes it 
better. Another person might fail be- 
cause of fear that produces shyness and 
a tendency to retire from new and diffi- 
cult situations. And still another might 


fail because of dogmatic, arbitrary and 
egotistic traits. A recent boy murderer 
is described as having traits as follows: 
“Extreme emotional instability, over- 
sensitiveness to criticism, diffidence, 
temper tantrums, sometimes rising to 
heights of rage, inpatience and jeal- 
ousy. He has always been conscious 
of a feeling of inferiority, thought that 
his associates did not give him enough 
recognition,—they did not seek him 
out enough.” 

The qualities just listed relate to per- 
sonality from the negative viewpoint. 
When positive qualities that are de- 
sirable are listed, the number is as long 
and as varied. One writer* lists forty 
qualities to be used in a check list for 
self rating of personality. The Com- 
monwealth Teacher-Training Study 
presents a list of 83 “Teachers’ traits.” 
Since the qualities of personality are 
so many and so varied, a definition of 
personality that is all inclusive is very 
difficult to formulate. 


Miller in defining personality argues 





tHenry R. Hoffman, “Detailed Life of Saxe Killer 
Told to Court.” Chicago Daily Tribune, December 
3, 1932. P. 10 

2Ancil T. Brown, Enencizinc Personatrry. New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929. P. 23. 


®W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, Tar Common- 
weatta Teacner Tratninc Srupy. Chicago; University 
of Chicago Press, 1929. 


activities, but is especially noticeable 
in his manner of meeting new situa- 
tions.” 

Although one writer defines per- 
sonality as a group of attributes and 
the other defines it as behavior it seems 
that it may be said that they agree that 
the essential factor in personality is 
adaptability. One says “adaptation to 
the forces in his environment”; the 
other “manner of meeting new situa- 
tions.” If the personality of an indivi- 
dual is the behavior resulting from his 
adaptation to the forces of his sur- 
roundings—from his manner of meet- 
ing new situations—surely it must be 
possible to train the individual to make 
these adaptations successfully. Surely 
there must be a way of assisting him 
to make these adaptations so that they 
will be beneficial to him in adjusting 
himself in the social, mental and oc- 
cupational phases of his life. Surely 
desirable personality can be developed. 


The Need for Personality 
Adjustment 


Every college appointments officer 
each June has several graduates who 
are very difficult to place in any oc- 
cupation not because they lack aca- 
demic training but because they have 
what are generally considered un- 
desirable qualities of personality. 
Every employer has employees who 
are inefficient and who fail of pro- 
motion because of failure to adjust 
themselves in a personal way to the 
work to be done. Problem cases in 
school are chiefly problems of person- 
ality adjustment. Difficulties in the 





*D. B. Miller, ““‘What Is Personality?”” Enucationat 
Mernop, Vol. X, 1930-31. P. 199. 

®Mandel Sherman and Irene Case Sherman, Tur 
Process or Human Benavion. New York: Norton and 
Company, 1929. P. 174. 
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home likewise are due mainly to a 
failure of proper adjustments of per- 
sonality. 

Miss R, a high grade professional 
woman, has a deep feeling of insecurity 
about her health and calls upon her 
physician. He finds nothing wrong 
physiologically, suggests that she stay 
in her office shorter hours, delegate 
some of her minor duties to her assist- 
ants, make some new acquaintances, 
play bridge, and join a hiking club. 
Mrs. X, whose husband is a graduate 
student making an excellent record, is 
in doubt constantly because of the fear 
that, after he has made his investment 
and completed his training, he may not 
be able to obtain a desirable position. 
Mr. R developed such a feeling of in- 
feriority as a result of his wife’s ability 
and popularity as contrasted with his 
own that he shot her through the heart. 
Mr. N, a graduate of the law school of 
a great middle western university, is 
the janitor of a school building. In 
every walk of life, from the baby as 
he kicks aimlessly about in his crib 
to the grandmother in her temper- 
amental years of senility, there is con- 
stant need for adaptation that will be 
desirable. 

The personality of an individual is 
exhibited by the manner in which he 
adjusts his behavior to his environ- 
ment. There is constant and daily need 
for these adjustments. Individuals can 
be trained to make these adjustments 
satisfactorily. The problem is how this 
training may be offered. Any person 
who offers systematic training in the 
development of desirable personality 
traits may well attack the problem from 
two angles: (1) much systematic train- 
ing will be offered as group projects; 
and (2) special and very individualized 
instruction will be necessary for very 
many individuals. 


Systematic Group Training 


Our present social order is such that 
our first attempt at systematic group 
instruction is made in the nursery 
school, where children of ages two to 
four are assembled. Training prior 
to this age is individualized training 
and is done in the home. Even the first 
two years are considered very valuable 
in personality development by Sher- 
man who writes as follows: “The first 
two years of life are often said to con- 
stitute the important period during 
which the personality is formed. With- 
out doubt the character of the emo- 
tional responses first shown is one of 
the greatest factors in the determina- 
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tion of traits which develop later, for 
personality is particularly influenced 
by the type of emotional response 
which an individual typically as- 
sumes.””* 

In the home, the child at this early 
age has learned, as an individual under 
the complete guidance of his mother, to 
make certain emotional responses to 
his surroundings. From the home he 
comes to the nursery school. Im- 
mediately he finds himself one of a 
group and learns that he must respond 
somewhat in accordance with the 
wishes of this group. He finds also that 
he may not depend upon his mother as 
a constant guide and helper in all his 
activities but that he must be his own 
guide. He is expected to develop an 
independence that enables him to go 
about his activities successfully with- 
out assistance and at the same time to 
adjust these activities somewhat to the 
demands and welfare of his group. 


Mary and Jane in the Nursery 
School 


Mary, aged two and one-half years, 
placed a doll in a doll buggy and 
started to push the buggy across the 
nursery school play yard. Jane, also 
aged two and one-half years, sighted 





1Sherman and Sherman, op. cit., p. 162. 
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Mary and the doll, stopped Mary, 
lifted the doll from the buggy and 
walked nonchalantly away with it to 
the small house in which she was play- 
ing. Mary protested only feebly, 
looked somewhat astonished that such 
an occurrence would threaten her play 
activities, stood quietly a little while, 
then turned and went back to the school 
playroom. Shortly, she returned with 
another doll in her doll buggy. Again 
Jane sighted Mary and started for the 
second doll. This time Mary objected 
to Jane’s plans and defended the posi- 
tion of her doll. 

The group life of the nursery school 
playground was bringing about in a 
very normal way personality adjust- 
ment in each of these two-year-olds. 
Mary was learning that others might 
interfere in her plans and activities and 
that she would have to submit to their 
wishes or defend her own position. 
Jane was learning, too, that her every 
wish could not be granted. Others in 
the group had certain interests and 
plans that might not always be set aside 
as Jane might desire. Both little two 
and one-half year old girls were learn- 
ing that they are dependent upon them- 
selves in their life activities but that 
their behavior must be adjusted some- 
what in conformity to group society. 
The manner in which this independence 





"Bulldog" could take care of himself in a fight with the odds against him. 
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and behavior are exhibited indicates 
the types of personality traits that are 
being developed. Hence great care 
should be exercised in making it possi- 
ble at this early age that these very nec- 
essary adjustments be made in a very 
normal and unemotional manner. 

The child moves from the nursery 
school into the kindergarten and pri- 
mary school. Here an opportunity is 
given to continue the development 
of independence, social adjustment, 
bodily coordination and _ intellectual 
curiosity. In addition his experiences 
embrace certain social institutions. To 
the use of eral language as a means of 
communication is added the use of lan- 
guage in reading and in handwriting. 
The number system begins develop- 
ment. Space and time receive recogni- 
tion. 


The Aim of the Instruction Is 
Important 

Further maturing of language habits 
continues in the intermediate school. 
The other social institutions become 
more useful as a part of the skill and 
information of the individual. He be- 
gins to use these in a personal manner 
in increasing his skills and general 
understandings. Special interests and 
aptitudes begin development and need 
encouragement. Likes and dislikes be- 
gin to show and care needs to be taken 
that development does not become one 
sided. 

The purposes of the primary and 
intermediate schools implied in the last 
paragraphs may be said to be those of 
any well planned primary and ele- 
mentary school. The fault too often is 
that the activities of the school are 
planned to cover, from day to day, a 
definite and assigned portion of the 
materials of the curriculum rather than 
for the normal development of the per- 
sonalities of the pupils involved. 


A Case of Failure of Adaptation 


The normal second grade child can 
speak 100 to 150 words per minute. 
In reading, however, he can recognize 
only about 40 words per minute. There- 
fore, in the second grade oral reading 
is used almost entirely because the 
child’s rate of speech will tend to in- 
crease or pull up his rate of recogni- 
tion. If reading ability develops reg- 
ularly until about the fourth grade 
level, the rate of recognition will be- 
come greater than the rate of speech. 
Then the reading habit should change 
largely to silent reading and all habits 
of oral speech in reading should be 
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eliminated so that the slower rate of 
speech will not impede the more rapid 
recognition of words. 

Now, if the child fails to make the 
shift from oral reading habits to those 
of silent reading, his rate of reading 
will be about one-half or less what it 
should be. This slower rate of reading 
will make it impossible for him to 
cover the material of his courses in 
normal time. School failure and re- 
tardation is the result. Conflicts arise. 
Feelings of insecurity are certain. Com- 
pensatory reactions of a most unde- 
sirable nature follow. The individual 
becomes a problem case. He may even 
develop a neurosis. Remedial treat- 
ment may be effective only through 
very personal and _ individualized 
psycho-therapeutic method. 

Problem pupils in school develop in 
most cases about as described above. 
Failure to make personal adjustment 
somewhere along the line produces a 
weakness that as the child progresses 
in school has a cumulative effect in pro- 
ducing many defects or imperfections. 
For this reason the teacher should con- 
stantly be alert in presenting the ma- 
terials in her courses so that her pupils 
will receive the maximum of desirable 
personal development rather than to 
present them as so many units of ma- 
terials to be covered. She should have 
before her constantly the growth of 
desirable traits of personality in her 
pupils. Although she must work with 
the group as a whole, her approach in 
all her instructions must be through 
the individual. The foremost question 
in her mind in planning her instruction 
will be: “In what way will these ma- 
terials and activities aid this individual 
or that individual to make satisfactory 
personality adjustments? 


Specific Individual Instruction 


When the results of the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability for the 
entering ninth grade freshman class 
were laid before the principal, he 
looked upon them with wide open and 
somewhat astonished eyes. Leo, better 
known on the streets and about the ele- 
mentary school as “Bulldog,” topped 
the list. Examination of the results of 
the Stanford Achievement Tests showed 
Leo’s score in the upper ten per cent of 
the group. What astonished the prin- 
cipal was that Leo’s scores should be 
so high when he knew the boy had been 
considered in the elementary school a 
very serious problem pupil. It was 
evident, however, that Leo’s difficulties 
probably were not due to low in- 
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telligence nor a failure to achieve satis- 
factorily in his academic work. Other 
causes must be found. A careful case 
study was begun. 


Leo's Case Is Investigated 


The father’s occupation made it 
necessary for him to be away from 
home much of the time. The mother 
operated a quite ordinary restaurant 
downtown. Sleeping quarters were in 
second story rooms, downtown also, 
but practically all of the waking hours 
were spent in the restaurant. The ma- 
ternal grandmother was a member of 
the household. Leo grew up in the 
restaurant and on the street. Passersby 
at first teased the round faced, chubby 
and rather stout little fellow and en- 
couraged him to strike at them. Many 
rather vigorous but friendly boxing 
and wrestling bouts with adults de- 
veloped his ability as a fighter. They 
became common, everyday experiences. 
In school he came into combat with 
other boys and the bouts ceased to be 
friendly. Being strong and having 
developed his skill somewhat, he could 
more than hold his own with a single 
adversary. Help was offered the weak- 
er and Leo was forced to extreme 
measures in fighting to defend himself 
against several opponents. While in 
the lower grades, he developed such 
pugnacious ability as a fighter against 
any and all odds that he was called 
“Bulldog” by someone. The name 
fitted so well that he was still carrying 
it when he entered high school. 

Although Leo was able to care for 
himself rather well in ordinary com- 
bat, he seemed to develop as a result 
of his many battles a very deep feeling 
of social insecurity. Because many 
times he had to stand alone against 
more than one in battle, he began to 
feel that it was Leo against the world. 
He had no friends or associates to 
assist him. His mother caused the situa- 
tion to grow more difficult by appeal- 
ing to the police. This appeal only 
solidified the group who fought reg- 
ularly and often with Leo. 

This development continued through- 
out the entire years in the elementary 
school. The fights became anger-tant- 
rums for Leo. He did not hesitate to 
use anything within his reach as an in- 
strument of warfare when a battle 
started. More than one boy is still 
carrying the scars received in battle 
with Leo. After a fight, he usually be- 
came very sullen, scowled at everyone, 
went off alone and turned his thoughts 


(Continued on page 297) 
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What Is Left of Prosperity? 


By ROSCOE PULLIAM 


Superintendent of Schools 
Harrisburg 


@ IN considering the question of how 

far we should go in curtailing tax 
supported services, it is illuminating to 
inquire what useful things remain to 
humanity of all the fruits of the hectic 
years between 1919 and 1929. The 
automobiles lie rusting upon the junk 
piles where the billions of the people’s 
money that they absorbed will serve 
humanity no more forever. The radios 
were obsolete the month after they 
were bought, and have long ago joined 
the automobiles. The fur coats, the 
high priced hotel accommodations, the 
liquor and the frantic trips abroad and 
up and down the land are all forgot- 
ten now. Even that which the thrifty 
thought they were saving has somehow 
vanished with the rest; the stocks have 
depreciated, the bonds have gone into 
default, the great industrial plants and 
the jerry-built apartment houses alike 
stand idle, because their exorbitant 
costs cannot be sustained by reasonable 
prices for their use. 

But there is a brighter side to the 
picture. Some of the activity of those 
years went into solid public enterprise, 
some of the easy money was collected 
in taxes. Among other things, during 
this period America laid down a mag- 
nificent system of graded and paved 
highways. These are here to do busi- 
ness as usual, depression or no depres- 
sion, and we may assume will be here, 
like the great military roads of the 
Caesars, as long as this particular 
geologic age may last. We also took 
some of the easy money and built pub- 
lic buildings, particularly high-school 
buildings, and in all instances where 
responsible school authorities saw to 
it that the immoral habits of the times 
did not cause the contractors to forget 
they were not at work on apartment 
houses, these buildings too will serve 
their communities for long years to 
come. They will probably not dissolve 
in the general liquidation, even though 
they may be poorly staffed for a time, 
while the bondholders get the money 
that should be used for salaries. The 
pity is, of course, that there are any 
bonds; it would have been better for 
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calling it that. 


for a generation. 


versity of Wisconsin. 








all concerned, as we shall presently 
see, if all the buildings had been built 
by immediate cash levies on industry 
and on large individual incomes. 

During this period we also took some 
of the inflated national income to at- 
tempt to give secondary-school and 
college education to the coming genera- 
tion on a scale that had never before 
been dreamed of. In this group of edu- 
cated and partially educated young 
people lies the only hope that we may 
eventually get out of this welter of stu- 
pidity into which the leaders whom 
their fathers were willing to tolerate 
have led us. That this hope is as yet a 
rather feeble one is to be attributed, not 
to the fact that not much is to be ex- 
pected from general education, but 
rather to the fact that the niggardly 
salaries which were paid in these 
schools did not attract and hold enough 
teachers of intelligence and power. 
Too many of the good aggressive 
brains who might in time have made 
clear-headed teachers went into busi- 
ness for bigger personal rewards, where 
their intelligence was promptly and 
effectually sterilized by narrow associ- 
ations and sordid motives. Whatever 
may be the outcome of the experiment 
in wholesale education, it cannot pos- 
sibly be of less value than the fruits of 
the expenditures to which private enter- 
prise guided us while we all still had 
money. 

The pity of it is that, during the 
period of inflation, we did not take 
much more of what appeared to be na- 
tional income and invest it in perma- 
nent public improvements and in su- 
perior attempts to educate both the 


. « » Throughout the nation, we are trying to balance 
budgets by cutting the heart out of the only things that 
make government a creative social agency in this compli- 
cated world. We slash scientific bureaus. We trim down 
our support of social services and regulatory bureaus. We 
squeeze education. We fire visiting nurses. We starve 
libraries. We drastically reduce hospital staffs. 
call this economy, and actually think we are intelligent in ||| 


Indiscriminate budget slashings may set us back socially 
Now is the time . . 
to draw the distinction between real and bogus economy 


in public services.—-GLENN FRANK, President of the Uni- 





And we 


. to fight manfully 








present and the oncoming generation; 
and that we did not pay for all public 
enterprises as we went along with direct 
and immediate levies on incomes and 
profits large enough to cover all costs. 
Had we done this it appears reason- 
able that we should have seen at least 
three extremely beneficial consequen- 
ces. First, we should not now have to 
pay, at a time when hardly anyone has 
money, the interest and sinking funds 
to retire outstanding bonds with dollars 
whose value has doubled since the 
bonds were issued. Second, had we 
had the foresight to levy these tributes 
upon excessive profits and incomes, 
there would have been less money 
available to inflate the values of stocks 
and bonds and to over-build enor- 
mously the plant capacity of the coun- 
try, with a resulting production rate 
which our wage scales and farm in- 
comes were not nearly ready to absorb. 
These two developments certainly 
played a major role in bringing on the 
depression, hence to have retarded 
them with properly placed fax levies 
might have avoided or at least greatly 
mitigated the crash. 

The most ironical aspect of this 
whole situation is the fact that the 
money values represented in the huge 
profits and incomes have largely van- 
ished anyway in the resulting deflation, 
producing nothing in return but a dead 
loss to all concerned. Had these profits 
been partially drained off in taxes, they 
could have been harnessed to all sorts 
of constructive activity, with no greater 
injury to those who paid the taxes than 
they have suffered anyway, and with 


(Continued on page 296) 
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of the Social Worker 


By EDW. H. STULLKEN 


Principal, Montefiore Special School 
Chicago, Ill 


@® EVERY school system has many in- 

dividual pupils who may be classed 
as problem cases. Some of these are 
victims of nervous disorders, others 
have prepsychopathic or psychopathic 
difficulties, many are truants and so- 
called incorrigibles. In addition to 
these every school system has many 
normal children who because of the 
present economic conditions in their 
homes are in need of food and clothing 
in order to be able to take advantage of 
what the schools offer. Others are the 
victims of unfortunate home and social 
situations which make their lives un- 
usually hard. Too often these children 
are destined to discouragement, un- 
happiness and failure. All of them 
need special care and attention on the 
part of the school and the social 
agencies of the community if they are 
to escape becoming victims of their 
handicaps. Teachers and social work- 
ers must both reflect how inadequate is 
their treatment of these cases. 

During the past two years the eco- 
nomic conditions have increased the 
difficulties in many of the home situa- 
tions. Nearly every home is dominated 
by the discouragements and fears of 
long unemployment, and, in general, 
the discouragement is greater as the 
standards are higher. With lowered 
morale, “unfavorable conditions are 
aggravated; the worrying, nagging 
mother; the autocratic and unreason- 
able father; the irritations of over- 
crowding; all the resentments and 
temptations that attend the combination 
of many needs and no resources. Often, 
too, these conditions are found where 
the activities of social agencies have 
been withdrawn or lessened. 

In this situation the teacher must 
look to the community for help in 
solving her problem. Such help can 
come through a better understanding 
of the work of the school on the one 
hand and that of the social worker on 








the other. The social worker and the 
teacher must work in closer harmony 
today than ever before, and unless 
there is cooperation for the good of the 
child, their efforts will prove inade- 
quate. 

In order to cope with the problem 
many school systems are now providing 
social workers as well as using the 
services of the community’s social 
agencies. Social work within the school 
system is usually done by visiting 
teachers, attendance supervisors, coun- 
selors, truant officers and other staff 
workers. For the purposes of the pres- 
ent discussion, social workers will be 
considered as a group whether they are 
furnished from within the school sys- 
tem or by agencies outside the school 
system. Teachers will, however, expect 
much closer cooperation and a much 
better understanding from the social 
workers within the system than from 
those furnished by outside agencies. 
Visiting teachers, counselors, attend- 
ance workers should have teaching ex- 
perience as well as training in social 
work in order to be most effective as 
school social workers. 

The teacher will expect from all 
social workers some knowledge of the 
school and its program. The teacher 
will expect the social worker to under- 
stand that children are educated in 
groups. Even though schools have 
made great strides in caring for the 
needs of children, yet most schools 
must still care for children in groups 
of 30, 40 or even 50 pupils per teacher. 
While a teacher often can and often 
does give a great deal of individual at- 


Never in our time has the effective cooperation of all 
social agencies touching the child been more important 
than at the present. Always the basis of effective cooper- 
ation is understanding. With this thought we requested two 
articles to be concerned with the relation of the teacher 
and the social worker. The article by Miss Mary E. Murphy, 
director of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chi- 
cago, which appeared in the April issue under the title of 
"Social Welfare and the School" presented the social work- 
er's side of the problem. Mr. Stullken here presents the 
same problem from the teacher angle. 
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tention to certain pupils, she cannot 
afford to sacrifice the education of the 
majority of the group to care for one or 
two individual members of the group. 
Methods of individual learning have 
given teachers many devices to give 
pupils better individual attention and 
social workers should realize that 
teachers today are using them rather 
than the methods in vogue when the 
social worker herself was a pupil in 
school. Furthermore, the social worker 
must realize that to fit the school en- 
tirely to the needs of each individual 
pupil would destroy its purpose. Ex- 
treme individualism must give way to 
group work to train effectively for life. 
If each child is permitted to develop 
his own system of spelling or his own 
arithmetical tables, or his own scheme 
of social behavior, schools will cease 
to train for participation in our democ- 
racy. 

The social worker should also recog- 
nize that while the education of the past 
was frequently concerned with a nar- 
row intellectual development, schools 
today take into account that children, 
and especially problem children, need 
adjustments, need to develop their per- 
sonalities, need to develop emotional 
stability and need to be given a sense 
of security as well as mental attain- 
ment. Consequently, teachers no longer 
emphasize the routine of intellectual 
drill and discipline to the neglect of 
the more important task of training the 
child for life within a democracy. 

Social workers must work with teach- 
ers in the selection and diagnosis of 

(Continued on page 294) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 











The Legislative Situation 
@ WHAT is being done to meet the crisis? What is be- 
ing planned to alleviate the distress of unpaid teachers? 
What steps are being taken by the General Assembly toward 
the solution of the school-finance problem? What im- 
proved conditions can we count on in making our budget 
for next year? What is the new Administration at Spring- 
field recommending for the “relief” of the schools? 

These and many similar questions come to our desk 
almost daily. With the present broken-down tax system 
and the rapidly mounting arrearages of school funds, par- 
ticularly in Cook County, the teachers and the boards of 
education earnestly believe that they have a right to know 
what the State authorities are planning to do in an effort to 
relieve the situation. 

So far there are no definite answers to these questions. 
There seem to be no definite plans except our own; and 
the legislature seems to be reluctant to enact our recommen- 
dations into law. Some legislators seem to feel that much 
has been done for the schools by the enactment of the sales 
tax law. But most of the proceeds of the sales tax will be 
used for poor relief; and in several counties, including 
Cook, none of such proceeds will go into the school fund. 
Even in those counties where all or part of such proceeds 
are turned into the school funds, the property tax levies for 
schools must be reduced by the amount so received from 
the sales tax. But because the sales tax has been provided 
it seems impossible to get any serious consideration for 
any other new or any additional source of revenue. 

The best and fairest way to answer the question as to 
what the new administration intends to do is to quote what 
the Governor has said on this question. 


The Governor's Plans 


@ ON August 7, 1932, in a letter to the editor of the ILLI- 
NoIs TEACHER, in regard to his attitude toward school 
problems, Mr. Henry Horner said: 


I shall in the first instance make a thorough study of the whole 
situation and so acquaint myself with the facts as to be able to 
formulate an intelligent judgment on the subject. In the process 
of seeking these facis, I shall invite the aid of men and women 
engaged in the profession and who are teaching not only in the 
colleges but in the high schools and elementary grades. I shall 
aim to get a compleie picture of the conditions throughout the state 
including not only the larger districts but also the smaller and 
poorer ones. From such a study we shall fix a minimum of require- 
ments with reference to school buildings and facilities, qualifica- 
tions of teachers, and curriculums, and then set about it to procure 
for each child of the state at least the minimum. 


In the same letter Mr. Horner discussed the situation in 
Chicago and the condition of the unpaid teachers there, in 
which discussion he said: 


Nothing in the history of our organized life as a community 
presents a sadder picture than neglect in this respect. I earnestly 
hope that even before I shall assume the office of Governor, if 
elected, every teacher shall have been paid in full and that the 
payments will continue regularly. I shall, however, give the most 
serious thought toward legislation to prevent the recurrence of such 
a situation in the future.... Should the present situation, in which 
teachers are unpaid, remain unchanged anywhere in the state up to 
the time I shall assume office, you have my definite assurance that 
in so far as state legislation can possibly cure the evil, I shall not 
only seek the cure but shall exert every ounce of energy within 
me, and shall employ every proper influence of the office of governor 
in the effort to obtain such legislation. 


On January 9, Governor Henry Horner was inaugurated. 
In his inaugural address he discussed the subject of taxa- 
tion, and in that discussion said: 


I shall also invite representative educators of Illinois to submit 
(Continued on page 290) 











Cheaper Dollars and Salaries 


The Congress of the United States has power "to coin money and regulate the value thereof." Under this power 
the Federal Government is inflating our currency by several means,—by abandoning the gold standard for instance. 
This may be advisable or even necessary in the present economic crisis, and this is not a criticism of the Federal 


Government. 


But inflating the currency means cheaper dollars, which means a rise in prices of what wage earners buy. In other 
words salaries as measured in purchasing power are being reduced. Therefore, a reduction in the number of dollars 
in the salaries of teachers and other workers at this time is unnecessary and unjust. Their salaries are already being 


reduced by the United States Government. 


This should be clearly understood and considered when making contracts for wages and salaries for the next year. 


R. C. M. 
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The Summer Round-Up of the 


Children 


By MRS. PHIL WOOD 


State Chairman 


“We are all blind until we see 
That, in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth making, if 
It does not make the man; 
Why build these cities glorious 
If the man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world 
Unless the builder grows.” 


@ THE Summer Round-Up of the 

Children is a campaign to send to 
the entering grade of school a class of 
children as free as possible from re- 
medial defects. It is intended to rouse 
parents to a sense of their responsibil- 
ity and to bring the pressure of the 
public opinion to bear upon the need 
of providing the school with as perfect 
material as possible. 

There is need for such a campaign. 
The preschool period is a crucial time 
for the child. Many of the ills of lat- 
er childhood, adolescence, and adult 
life have their beginnings in the inter- 
val between infancy and school age. 
Thousands of children have defects of 
vision, hearing, and many other things 
which can be cured or relieved by ear- 
ly treatment. 

The Summer Round-Up is not only 
an educational project; it is a sound 
economic project because it prevents 
waste of educational effort with its at- 
tendant cost. Many children are re- 
peaters because of some remediable 
defect, the correction of which would 
prevent this waste of time. 

It should be clearly understood 
that the Congress does not advocate 
free medical or dental service for the 
correction of defects, but refers the 
child to the family physician and den- 
tist for treatment. 

GENERAL PLaN—Registration in the 
campaign is open to all units in mem- 
bership with the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers. This restric- 
tion is made, not to limit the work of 
preschool examinations, but that it 
may be possible to ascertain the value 
of such effort by this particular type 
of organization. In the spring an ex- 
amination of all children who will 
enter school the following fall should 
be made, so that through the summer 
months corrective work may be done. 

THE Fatt Cuecx-up—This is nec- 
essary to determine the number of 
children whose parents have carried 
out the recommendations of the phy- 
sician and dentist at the spring exam- 
ination. 

A HeattH ProcraM THE YEAR 
AROUND should help teachers and par- 
ents to have a wider understanding of 
the meaning of health, and to think 
of it in terms of more capacity, more 
enjoyment, a fuller life. By realiz- 
ing the importance of health in our 
lives and by stressing the joyous, hap- 
py side, we make it a thing to be de- 
sired by those we teach. 

Each school presents problems, 
which only those working in that 
school can meet. But experience has 
proved that there is no subject more 
fascinating to the teacher and parent, 
once they enter into it, than health. 
As a rule the children respond quick- 
ly, for they learn in their health lessons 
things which they can quickly put into 
effect in their lives. If there is fair co- 
operation in the home, a happy, posi- 
tive health program in the school will 
bring lasting results. 

The Summer Round-Up campaign 
has the hearty cooperation of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, 
United States Office of Education, 
The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, The National Education Associa- 
tion, The American Child Health 
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Association, The American Medical 


Association, The American Dental 
Association, and the National Organ- 
ization for Public Health Nursing, 
whose advice and counsel are sought 
in planning the campaign. 

A study of reports from local units 
shows that there are other results than 
the correction of defects. Summer 
round-up stimulates: 

1. The need for a general health 
program throughout the period of im- 
maturity. 

2. Greater interest in parent edu- 
cation. 

3. Formation of study groups. 

4. Better understanding of the 
work of local and county health de- 
partments. 

5. Greater interest in public health 
work. 

6. Higher standards of health in 
the home. 

7. Examination of younger and 
older children and correction of de- 
fects among these groups. 

8. Increase in membership in lo- 
cal units. 

One of the most significant con- 
tributions to Summer Round-Up work 
in Illinois is shown in a letter from 
the secretary of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Medical 
Society. It says in part “We recom- 
mend that cooperation be given and 
that you be cordial but firm in hold- 
ing your local association to the plan 
of the Illinois Congress which does 
recognize a family physician and a 
parental responsibility.” 

The following suggestions for pro- 
grams are given to parent-teacher. 
meetings or to groups of mothers who 
gather to learn more of the Summer 
Round-Up work: 

What it means to the school to have 
healthy pupils. 

What it means to the child to go to 
school in good health. 

The importance of a healthy mouth 
to the school child. 

Value of immunization and vaccina- 
tion. 
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Southwestern Division Meeting 


@ THE eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Division, [Illinois State 
Teachers Association, was held at Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, April 6 and 7, 1933. 
“The Crisis in Education” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Hon. Francis G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Dr. Frederick Bone Fisher, former Bishop of 
the Methodist Church of India, spoke on 
“Modern Racial and Social Upheaval.” Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, Dean of the Chapel, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, chose for his theme, “The 
Influence of Atmosphere.” Mr. Frank L. 
Eversull spoke on “A Look Ahead.” 

After the business session on Friday after- 
noon the membership was divided into nine 
sections. The programs at these sessions 
consisted of addresses, demonstrations, and 
round-table discussions. 

At the Friday morning session the high- 
school chorus, accompanied by a specially 
organized orchestra, presented for the first 
time a narrative of pioneer days entitled, 
“The Hearth Gods Call,” by permission of 
the author, Sarah Graines Clark, and com- 
poser, Dorothy Gaynor Blake. Other enter- 
tainment was furnished by the Chicago Sing- 
ers and high-school groups from Belleville, 
Collinsville, and East St. Louis. 

Total enrollment was 3,100. 

Orricers: President, W. R. Curtis, supt. 
of schools, Alton; vice president, Mrs. Mary 
B. McQuade, co. supt. of schools, Carlyle; 
treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, principal, Jeffer- 
son School, East St. Louis; secretary, Mina 
Mollman, 1640 St. Louis Avenue, East St. 
Louis. 

Executive Commitree: Estella Bean, 
1707 N. Park Drive, East St. Louis, chair- 
man; Paul B. Chance, co. supt. of schools, 
Salem; E. B. Burroughs, principal, Webster 
School, Collinsville. 

Strate Commitrees: Appropriations, W. 
R. Curtis, supt. of schools, Alton; Legisla- 
tion, J. E. W. Miller, Edwardsville; Resolu- 
tions, O. M. Corbell, principal, high school, 
Centralia. 

Report oF CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 

1. We endorse the report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at Springfield in Decem- 
ber, 1932. 

2. Resolved, That we stand for reduction 
of expenditures as far as possible without 
impairing the efficiency of the schools and 
that any reduction in the cost of the cause 
of education must be met by reduction in 
all expenditures of other public boards. 

It is not fair to deprive children of their 
educational rights for the benefit of other 
taxing bodies. 

Schools and the means of an education 
are neither luxuries nor charities but are a 
necessity. 

3. Resolved, That we believe that new 
sources of revenue should be found to re- 
lieve the overload on property—real and per- 
sonal—now on the tax books. With forty 
billions of taxable property in Illinois and 
only eight billions on the tax books it is 
plain that the remedy is in new sources of 
revenue which will include the thirty-two 
billion of untaxed property—tangible and in- 
tangible. 

4. Resolved, That we oppose the bills now 
pending in our state legislature on state uni- 


formity of textbooks. We feel that such leg- 
islation is not conducive to the best inter- 
ests of our schools. 

5. We pledge our continued support and 
cooperation to R. C. Moore, Secretary of the 
State Association, for his efficient work in 
defending good school legislation and in 
opposing undesirable school legislation in 
the State Legislature. 

MINA MOLLMAN, Secretary. 





Mid-West Institute of 
International Relations 


@ THE Mid-West Institute of International 

Relations to be held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, June 19 to June 
30, 1933, offers an unusual opportunity for 
Illinois teachers to combine a very fine twelve 
days discussion of the issues underlying the 
current world situation with a trip to the 
Century of Progress Exposition and the con- 
vention of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which convenes the day following the 
close of the Institute. 

The appeal to teachers of the social sci- 
ences will be evident from the following: 

George H. Blakeslee, author of The Pacific 
Area, who was one of the experts attached 
to the Lytton Commission of Inquiry, which 
studied “on the spot” in Manchuria, Japan 
and China for the League of Nations, is giv- 
ing a course on the crisis in the Orient. J. 
Emlyn Williams, graduate of Charles Uni- 
versity, Prague, formerly the Vienna, now the 
Central European correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, comes directly 
from Germany to talk on what is behind the 
headlines in Central Europe. Bernard Fay, 
of the College de France, author of Frank- 
lin, the Apostle of Modern Times, and the 
biography, Washington, makes the opening 
evening address on French foreign policy. 

Harry D. Gideonse, of the University of 
Chicago, leads a seminar on the economic 
problems involved in world peace, such as 
tariffs, war debts, the gold standard. Presi- 
dent W. O. Mendenhall, of Friends Univer- 
sity, Wichita, Kansas, will discuss the spir- 
itual, moral and ethical implications of war 
and peace. Andrew Cordier, who lectures 
on the political problems involved in achiev- 
ing world peace, is just completing a history 
of Europe since 1918 and has spent con- 
siderable time in Geneva. Jane Addams of 
Hull House, awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1931, is another of the evening lecturers. 

The entire cost of the Institute for the 
full twelve days for room, board and tuition 
will be only thirty-five dollars, and it will 
be possible to stay in the dormitories for 
attendance at the World’s Fair and the 
N. E. A. convention for a dollar per night 
after the close of the Institute’s sessions, if 
enrollments are made for the Institute now. 
For teachers living in the Chicago area, the 
tuition charge is ten dollars. 

The Mid-West Institute, which is being 
held in cooperation with Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is one of three such Institutes be- 
ing arranged this summer by the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers). The 
other two are being held at Wellesley Col- 
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lege, Massachusetts, and Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. They are open to 
all teachers interested in international rela- 
tions without discrimination as to denomina- 
tion or nationality. The Institute last year 
at Northwestern drew an enrollment from 
fifteen states. 





Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, 
May 21-27, 1933. “The Child and His Com- 
munity” is announced by Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford, national president, as the central theme 
of the convention. 





AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION, annual convention, Milwaukee, 
June 19 to 24. 





MID-WEST INSTITUTE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS, a twelve-day course 
for public and private school teachers, minis- 
ters, field and local peace workers, college 
students, and others interested in promot- 
ing world peace. Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, June 19-30, 1933. Head- 
quarters, Rm. 902, 203 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago, June 29 and 30, in conjunction with 
the meeting of the Department of Business 
Education of the N. E. A. The general theme 
is to be “The Reconstruction of Business 
Education in Secondary Schools.” Important 
workers in the field of secondary business 
education have agreed to contribute to the 
program. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA. 
TION, seventy-first annual convention, Chi- 
cago, July 1-7, 1933. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSO. 
CIATION, sixty-second annual meeting, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, October 9-13, 1933. Ad- 
dress the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
for further information regarding this meet- 
ing. 








NATIONAL LEAGUE OF COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION OFFICIALS, twenty-third an- 
nual conference, Palmer House, Chicago, 
October 9-13, 1933. 
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Citizens' Councils for 


Constructive Economy 

A movement to promote constructive 
economy in local and state government 
and assure the maintenance of socially 
useful public and semi-public services 
has been set in motion as a result of a 
recommendation of the Citizens’ Con- 
ference on the Crisis in Education 
called by the President of the United 
State January 5, 1933. 

One of the findings of this Confer- 
ence was the recommendation that there 
be set up in every community Citizens’ 
Councils broadly representative of all 
interests, to clarify and mobilize public 
opinion in matters of vital concern to 
the community. Representatives of 52 
national organizations in the field of 
education and social science are fur- 
thering the movement to stimulate the 
formation of such councils. 

Prompt organization of the Citizens’ 
Councils in time for active cooperation 
in working out new budgets for those 
units of local government whose fiscal 
years end July 1, is urged by Frank L. 
Polk, former Under-Secretary of State 
in President Wilson’s administration. 

“The importance of prompt action in 
this emergency cannot be overempha- 


sized,” Mr. Polk declares. “Schools are 
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being closed, libraries are being closed, 
public health service is being curtailed, 
recreation facilities neglected—govern- 
mental services that represent the very 
acme of our civilization are no longer 
continuing. And this is true while 
money is being spent in useless over- 
head, in maintaining overlapping gov- 
ernments, in paying for an archaic and 
outmoded structure that had better be 
discarded. 

“The situation is critical and calls 
for the utmost in the way of judgment 
on the part of leaders in every com- 
munity in the United States. There is 
no generalization that will apply to 
each community. There is no prescrip- 
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Ge within yourself that 
treasure kindness. Know how 
to give without hesitation, how to 
lose without regret, how to ac- 


quire without meanness. 
—George Sand. 
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tion that can be written out in advance. 
But each community has within itself 
the capacity to develop an organization 
of leaders who can study the local situa- 
tion, evaluate the various services of 
government in terms of social and 
economic need, make recommendations 
for the elimination of waste and con- 
structive suggestions that will pave the 
way for economy. 


“A Citizens’ Council for Constructive 
Economy should be composed of repre- 
sentatives of such local groups as the 
League of Women Voters, the Parent- 
teacher Association, labor organiza- 
tions, chamber of commerce, luncheon 
clubs and similar groups as well as 
representatives of public and semi- 
public boards and associations, such 
as those concerned with schools, lib- 
raries, museums, playground, public 
health and welfare and local colleges 
and universities. 


“The 52 national organizations co- 
operating in this movement are asking 
their local members throughout the 
country to participate in the formation 
of such councils.” 

The National Municipal League, 309 
East 34th Street, New York, is acting 
as a clearing house for information on 
the formation of these councils. 








Editorials 


(Continued from page 287) 


for consideration plans to create as sufficient a fund for the ad- 
equate support of elementary and secondary schools as the general 
financial condition of the state will possibly permit under our pres- 
ent condition and shall then bring into conference these educators 
tax experts, and economists and other related interests, with a view 
of working out a revenue system that will be as efficient and fair as 


such earnest effort can possibly produce. 


On January 21, the group that met in the office of the 
I. S. T. A. to plan a campaign to save the schools called at 
the office of the Governor to commend his plan for a con- 
ference and to offer their support and cooperation in bring- 
ing it about. The Governor asked State Superintendent F. 
G. Blair to collect a list of names of such people as ought 
to participate in the conference. A short time thereafter 
Mr. Blair sent to the Governor a list of about sixty names 
of prominent citizens representing such varied interests as 
commerce and industry, labor, agriculture, teachers, wom- 


en’s clubs, P.-T. associations, etc. 


On April 6, twenty-eight teachers from Chicago called 
on the Governor, reminded him that half the usual time for 
a regular session of the legislature had gone by, and among 
other things requested him to call the conference at once. 
The Governor said that he would authorize Mr. Blair to 
call the conference in the name of the Governor, but that 
he could not attend its sessions except to make a brief in- 


troductory address. 


About April 25 the Governor and Mr. Blair completed 
the plans for the conference, and it was called to meet in 


Springfield on Tuesday, May 2. 





Some More D 
@ ON January 17, 


ictatorship 


Senator N. M. Mason introduced Senate 


Bill No. 161, by which corporations would be required 
to pay a tax of three per cent on their net incomes. This 
bill was referred to the committee on Corporations and 
Municipalities, where it slumbered peacefully for two 
months. Mr. Mason finally prevailed upon the committee 


to give him a hearing on it, and he and two other speakers 


baters for an hour 


bill on the table. 


This bill should 


tax bill. 


those of them who 


sales tax. On the 


cated the sales tax. 


spoke in favor of it on March 22. It was then announced 
that the opponents of the bill would be heard on March 29. 
On that date an impressive aggregation of the representa- 
tives, agents, officers, and attorneys of various corporations 
and other big business interests appeared and almost 
smothered the committee with arguments and statements, 
a few of which were possibly true even if they were irrele- 
vant. After listening to this battery of high-powered de- 


or two, the committee voted to lay the 
Only four members of the committee 


voted against tabling it. 


have been considered before the sales 


Such treatment as it and its advocates received 
might have changed our attitude toward the sales tax. The 
teachers finally recommended the sales tax bill, although 


understand both bills believe a tax on 


net incomes of corporations much fairer than a general 


other hand, the powerful interests that 


always fight any form of income tax enthusiastically advo- 
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Our reasons for preferring a corporation income tax to 
a general sales tax are based upon the following facts: 


1. Such an income tax as our bill provides taxes only those 
corporations that are making a profit, while those losing money or 
just “breaking even” would not have to pay any tax. The sales 
tax is levied upon the poor who have no incomes as well as on the 
rich. 

2. Illinois is far behind many of the states in the taxation of 
corporations. Even if the 3 per cent tax were levied on their 
incomes, the corporations would pay less in Illinois than in some of 
the adjoining states. 

3. All the revenue derived from the income tax would be turned 
into the state common school fund and would therefore relieve 
tangible property to that extent. Therefore, it would be purely a 
“replacement tax.” 

4. The income tax would be fair, easy to collect, based upon 
ability to pay, and could not easily be shifted to the consumer. 
But the general sales tax is shifted to the consumer and levies 
tribute on the bread and shoes a poor unemployed man buys for 
his children with the last dollar of his savings. Even worse, if he 
has spent his last dollar and finds a store that will give him credit 
for a time, he is charged the sales tax even on what he buys on 
credit. 


And still most of the corporation officers and directors 
boosted the sales tax and strongly and effectively opposed 
the corporation income tax. This is only another example 
of “the dictatorship of plutocracy.” 





An Unethical Practice 
@ ALONG about March and April of each year, we re- 


ceive several letters complaining about certain unethical 
practices by teachers. We quote two examples recently re- 
ceived. A superintendent in northern Illinois writes: 

I am inclosing a letter that came to our local board of education. 
There has been a good deal of this sort of thing in the last year 
as no doubt you are aware. I question the ethics of such campaign- 
ing and wonder if our organization might not more effectively com- 
bat such procedure. If enough of these letters are written and 
reach enough members of school boards, they may work injury 
somewhere. 


The letter referred to in the above contains this: 


If you do not intend to employ your present superintendent of 
schools for another term, I should very much appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to make application for the position and to submit references. 
I wish to secure another position and am using this means to locate 
an opening. 

A high-school principal in central Illinois unburdens his 
soul in these words: 

I would kindly ask you as editor of the Ittrnors TEACHER to call 
attention to the unethical practice of some teachers already em- 
ployed, in underbidding 20 per cent or more without ascertaining 
the plans or standing of the teachers for whose positions they are 
striving. 

In the present crisis it would seem that sufficient agencies are 
working to lower teachers’ salaries without the teachers themselves 
engaging in a price war. Too many teachers, by such conduct, are 
proving themselves disloyal to the profession, and are a greater 
menace to the cause of education than are any or all of Education’s 
Public Enemies. 

Little comment is necessary. Certainly it is profession- 
ally unethical and personally boorish to make inquiries 
about a possible future vacancy to the board of education 
rather than to the one occupying the position; and the sec- 
ond letter very truthfully characterizes the underbidder. 
However, these practices will probably continue in some 
degree as long as there is a great surplus of people legally 
qualified to teach and a still greater surplus of workers in 
other fields of endeavor. In this fiercely competitive age, 
the law of supply and demand is not exactly conducive of 
ethics, politeness, and the Golden Rule. 
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Help by the Newspapers 


@ “USE the newspapers” was the advice given by the state 
executive committee to local committees in the “Save 
the Schools” campaign. We are glad to say that local com- 
mittees followed this advice and that many newspapers not 
only gave liberally of their space to school publicity but 
also used their editorial columns to assist in the campaign. 
We are glad to publish a few examples of helpful editorials. 
The Peoria Transcript printed the day before the elec- 
tion for school board members contained an editorial from 
which we are glad to quote the following: 

There is a demand in some quarters that the salaries of teachers 
be further reduced. We think this is both unnecessary and un- 
desirable. The schools are in comparatively good financial condi- 
tion. 

What with eliminations and economies, the work of teachers is 
being increased, and this amounts to reduced pay for services ren- 
dered. Educational standards in the Peoria schools are as high 
as those in any city in the country. The schools constitute our 
most important industry. It is therefore highly desirable that to- 
morrow’s election shall confirm the policies of the present board. 

It does not appear how greater economies could be effected with- 
out impairing the efficiency and morale of the system, and there 
is no economy in impairing efficiency and morale. 





On the same day, the Peoria Journal contained an edi- 
torial under the caption, “The School Election,” from 
which we clip the following: 


Now, as ever, the greatest industry in Peoria is its public schools, 
which public opinion has wisely decreed shall be kept out of the 
ruck of politics and sectionalism. Members of the board of school 
inspectors serve without pay, but not always without criticism. 

The Journal does not agree with those who contend that salaries 
of Peoria teachers are excessive. Local teachers have already taken 
a reduction of one week’s pay and have foregone automatic annual 
increases in salaries which are below average for cities of this class. 
Inasmuch as they did not profit during the fat years, and inasmuch 
as current economies increase their burdens and responsibilities, 
we are of the opinion that they should be let alone until or unless 
more serious emergencies arise. 

Teachers are not to be classed with bureaucrats whose tenure of 
office depends rather upon service rendered for political parties 
than for the public. Public school teachers are professionally 
employed in a great public utility in which there is no play for 
politics and in which there are no exceptional opportunities for 
advancement, financial or otherwise. Yet it is important that they 
do their work without worry over salaries and without the neces- 
sity for appealing for political support. 

Voters who go to the polls tomorrow will therefore make no mis- 


‘take in supporting candidates for school inspector who have the 


confidence and co-operation of the teachers. 


Mr. J. A. Hamilton, a Chicago high-school teacher, in 
an editorial in the Progressive Miner of January 13, said: 


What is the relation of public education to the struggle between 
the working class and the employers? The same state, which in 
strikes sends its armed forces to aid the employers, controls public 
education. The schools have enabled the children of many workers 
to rise into white-collared occupations, but this does not meet the 
problems of the workers as workers. The schools do not directly 
teach workers how to organize and conduct unions; how to carry 
on strikes; how to develop political power. To meet these class 
needs, the workers must through individual study, classes, schools, 
conduct their own independent educational activity to deal with 
matters which the public schools do not and cannot be expected 
to handle under the present social order. 

Nevertheless, the public school system is not to be considered of 
no importance to labor. Knowledge gained in the schools can be 


applied in labor struggles, and, indeed, without more or less of 
such knowledge the conduct of these struggles would be difficult. 
The working class under the present system !acks the resources to 
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duplicate or replace the public school system by a complete system 
of workers’ education, but at the best can only supplement, correct, 
adapt, the work of the public schools according to its class needs. 

In the issue of March 17, this same paper, which is the 
official organ of the Progressive Miners of America, con- 
tained an editorial entitled “Save the Schools.” Here is a 
part of that editorial: 


The Progressive Miners of America wholeheartedly support the 
valiant fight that the Illinois State Teachers Association is making 
against the reactionary political forces who would further deepen 
the crisis confronting public education in the state of Illinois. The 
policy of big business to keep up the governmental activities of 
chief concern to big property—police, fire departments, etc.,—and 
on the other hand to cut down the educational and other activities 
closer to the masses of the people; to transfer taxation, especially 
the sales tax, from the rich to the middle class and workers, and a 
general campaign of compelling the laboring masses to bear the 
greater portion of the economic crisis must arouse the common 
people of the state to determined action. .... 

The teachers have sacrificed heroically in contributing their part 
to maintain our schools. The common people have paid dearly for 
the stupidity and anarchy of our economic managers. Wages and 
farm prices have been cut to the bone; unemployment and part 
time work find the workers living under the most miserable condi- 
tions; lifetime savings have been swindled by the bankers and 
speculators; in all, the economic, political, moral, and physical 
conditions of the producers have exhausted all our patience. The 
time for action is here. 

We should begin constructive steps now by supporting the fight 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association against those forces which 
are always anti-labor and anti-progress. The fight to save the 
public schools is part of the general struggle of labor demanding 
the supremacy of human rights over property rights. 

The education of our children is for the betterment and general 
welfare of all. To us this is more important than all the financiers 
put together. 

Save the schools! 


James Weber Linn, writing for the Chicago Daily Times 
of March 17, had this to say: 


Now that the banks are reopened on what we are assured is a 
sound basis, what about reorganizing the schools on a similarly 
sound basis. 

I observe a slight tendency on the part of even some distinguished 
Chicago newspaper thinkers to suggest, not the expansion of our 
educational credits, but their limitation. These guardians of the 
people’s welfare incline to suggest that because of some of the 
school men’s ideas have been (in the thinker’s opinion) unwise, 
we had better limit the number of scholars and reduce the cir- 
culation of ideas. On the principle, I presume, that because the 
Bain banks failed in Chicago we had better lessen our bank deposits 
and limit the circulation of money. 

To get out of our financial depression and restore “confidence” 
we are not urging folks to hoard, but the reverse; we are not de- 
flating deposits, but reflating currency. To get out of our educa- 
tional depression—if we are in one—I suggest that we should sim- 
ilarly reflate the schools. I would reorganize, by all means—if I 
knew how. One good way might be to concentrate educational 
control, as financial control has just been concentrated. But | 
would reorganize not to spend less, but to spend more. 





The Peru News-Herald of March 11 contained an article 
that said the president of the Illinois State School Board 
Association, Mr. W. F. Confrey of LaSalle, had appointed 
a legislative committee of that organization and had sent 
the members a letter of advice, which contained the fol- 
lowing: 

The schools of the country are facing a crisis heretofore unknown. 
While I am more than confident that we are on the edge of a new 
and better era of education the present situation must be met and 
one of the best moves that I know of at this time is for the Ilinois 
State School Board Association to lend all their efforts to the 
“Save the Schools” campaign now being fostered by the Illinois 
State Teachers Association as well as that of the city superinten- 
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dents. It has been quite noticeable that this community is playing 
an important part in this campaign, which is due to the efforts of 
such men as Senator Mason of Oglesby as well as Superintendents 
McManus and Stevenson of LaSalle who have been giving the pub- 
lic some very valuable information as to the actual status of our 
school system of today. It is certainly a decided point in our favor 
to have such men in our midst following up the situation. In a 
joint letter addressed to all the regional chairmen of the association 
today I urged their cooperation with the other state organizations 
in the “Save the Schools” drive. I believe that this movement is 
having very favorable effects in the way of encouraging good school 
legislation and stamping out other of a detrimental nature. 





Can Bankers be Wrong? 


@ ONE of our good friends wrote the editor that he be- 

lieved we were a little harsh in our reference to the 
bankers in the article in the September ILLINoIs TEACHER 
entitled “The Strange Case of S. B. 152.” We shall say 
in reply that we know there are many good, honest bank- 
ers who have been careful and conservative—even with 
their advice. But, on the other hand some of the “big 
bankers” have been extremely otherwise, and many of us 
have lost heavily trusting their honesty, good judgment, 
and advice. It is the latter class whose bunk needs deflat- 
ing or “liquidating”; and one of the strongest debunking 
expressions we have noticed is in a recent book by Jay 
Franklin entitled “What We Are About to Receive.” 
On pages 101 to 103 we find the following: 


Third, the most absurd members of our trinity of economic de- 
spair are the bankers. Pity the poor bankers. For a generation, 
they have pretended to a holier-than-thou prominence in business 
matters. For them the headlines have hushed, steam yachts and 
Follies girls have been launched, Florida palaces and royal suites 
have been reserved. Now they are exposed as boobs on an all but 
cosmic scale, when an Owen Young settles the reparations question 
for all time on the eve of the world’s greatest panic, when a Charley 
Mitchell loads the National City up on South American bonds, and 
a Wiggin pours the cash of the Chase National into Germany just 
in time to get caught in the swinging doors. Banks are failing, 
profits are dwindling, life insurance companies and saving banks 
are demanding artificial breathing and injections of credit in order 
to prevent “gilt-edged” bonds from expiring on their hands. Inter- 
national capitalism has made a ghastly mess of its opportunities. 

The world’s greatest structure has been caught by the house 
detective emerging from the wrong room at the wrong hour. Bil- 
lions of American dollars have been sent overseas and drained away 
into sterile political and commercial loans. Money has been loaned 
to enable governments to balance budgets, pay debts, cities to build 
stadia and model dwellings, foreign industries to duplicate factories 
already existing in the United States. Money has been loaned to 
enable foreigners to buy American goods without the necessity of 
selling anything in return. Billions have been siphoned into Ger- 
many in order to finance the payment of reparations imposed by 
force and war debts repudiated in spirit, without even making sure 
that, in a showdown, these loans would not be tangled in the fily- 
paper of Europe’s financial arrangements. Millions have been 
loaned to-insecure dictators and anti-democratic governments in 
Europe and South America..... 

England has gone off the gold standard and the major part of 
world trade is crippled by the risks of depreciating currency. 
France hurls her lance of gold against the enemies of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and in the United States with the greatest gold supply 
in human history, our entire credit structure has been sapped by 
unwise loans to insolvent foreigners and by the impossibility of 
balancing a huge pyramid of debt on a shifting heap of gold. The 
bankers are in a desperate position. Men have dangled from lamp 
posts or have faced firing squads for lesser follies or imprudences 
with the welfare of other people. Some bankers run away. Some 
go to prison. Some jump out of lofty buildings. Some simply 
watch the ticker and wish that the earth would open up and 
swallow them. A few—a very few—have the nerve, the brains, or 
the stubbornness to see the thing through. The rest are pitiable 
fools who didn’t know it was loaded, any more than did the veriest 
sucker to whom they sold worthless stock at a high pr’ce in 1929. 
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~ Tats is the time for 
every individual to do his or her part in stim- 
ulating the circulation of money, starting 
wheels moving, creating employment. This is 
the time to pay every old bill. 


The special Household Loan Plan for school 
teachers provides $100—$200—or more in 
cash to pay your bills. Your signature is the 
only one required. Positively no questions are 
asked of anyone but you. You can repay at 
any time on the monthly plan over as many 
as 20 months. 


With cash to clean up your debts, you can 
balance your budget to repay the loan con- 
veniently out of income. 


The entire transaction can be completed by 
mail—just send the coupon below. Or ’phone or 
visit the nearest Household office if you prefer. 
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FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 
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Oth Floor, Myers Building 
WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, wien National Bank Building 
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The Greatest 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE 
at lowest cost 


$590 


omgeregro 


"4 EVERY country 


on the Mediterranean this Summer 
PLUS the Black Sea, Russia, Bulgaria. 
The Alhambra, Athens, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, Rome, with their mem- 
orable souvenirs of antiquity . 

the sparkling scenic brilliance of 
the Riviera, Sicily, Palma Majorca 
—in all, 66 world-famous cities and 








scenes. 

Sails from New York July Ist—63 
days. 

$590 up includes all (ex- 





cept purely personal) for the entire 
summer. You travel on the luxurious 
S. S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON, chart- 
ered from the Dollar Lines, espe- 
cially constructed for summer 
cruising. All staterooms are out- 
side, exceptionally large and com- 


fortable. FIRST CLASS ONLY. 


For your greater appreciation and 
enjoyment, free (optional) courses 
are offered in history, art, languages 
of the Mediterranean countries. 


10th Mediterranean cruise under 
the personal direction of James 
Boring. One American ship, one 
American management throughout. 
Last summer's Mediterranean cruise 
booked to capacity long before sail- 
ing. Make your plans immediately, 
to assure inclusion in the limited 
membership and the widest selec- 
tion of fine staterooms. 


OTHER JAMES BORING TRIPS 
NORTH CAPE CRUISE—a deluxe trip for 
the thrifty—leisurely travel, limited to 
25 members—finest travel accommoda- 
tions—sails July 5th—§575. 

* 
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Los Angeles 

Sey ving in Cclttornier Hawaii, extensive 
tour of Japan and China—$525. 

. 
EUROPE—Wide selection of tours to 
meet every requirement. 

* 


Apply today for details of trip that 
interests you, to your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


Dept. "Di," 333 No. Michigan Ave., 
icago 
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What the Teacher 
Expects of the 
Social Worker 


(Continued from page 286) 


cases for special study by the school 
or outside agencies. Such cases usually 
present a baffling problem with an al- 
most hopeless interrelating of causes 
and effects. Generalized statements by 
either social workers or teachers are 
difficult to formulate, and when applied 
to individual cases are of very doubtful 
value. Cases may be selected by one of 
two groups; first, by staffs of experts 
consisting of psychologists, pediatri- 
cians, psychiatrists, psychiatric social 
workers, etc., or secondly by teachers, 
principals, parents and others. The 
types of cases considered to be those 
needing special study when selected by 
one group differ radically from those 
selected by the other. For example, 
pupils who disturb the teacher and dis- 
rupt the discipline of an entire school- 
room may be found by the experts of 
a social agency to offer no fundamental 
psychological or psychiatric problem. 
Nevertheless, such cases may be real 
problems to a teacher and to a school. 
On the other hand, the child who is 
quiet and of retiring personality may 
be a serious potential case in the 
opinion of a psychiatrist and yet by 
reason of causing no disturbance in 
school will be considered a model child 
by his teacher. Teachers must be will- 
ing to be guided by the suggestions of 
specialists in the matter of handling 
problem cases. On the other hand a 
staff of experts, even though their 
scientific examination may disclose no 
basis for diagnosis or study, must be 
willing to set up a general preventive 
program in practical terms which 
teachers and lay educators may be able 
to use in overcoming difficulties that 
face the harassed classroom teacher. 
The social worker can make no greater 
contribution than to bring about a 
mutual understanding on the part of 
teachers and psychiatrists in the recog- 
nition of cases for special study. 
Teachers will expect aid from the 
social workers in making it physically 
possible for children to attend school. 
When insufficient food and clothing are 
provided by the home, the teacher will 
expect the social worker engaged on the 
case to secure through her own or 
other agencies the necessary, materials 
to make school attendance possible. 
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In cases where the need is great social 
workers should give such cases their 
immediate attention. Many cases of 
truancy or maladjustment in school are 
made infinitely worse by failure on the 
part of social agencies to give im- 
mediate aid to these unfortunate chil- 
dren who are often led into habits of 
non-attendance by the inability of their 
families to properly feed and clothe 
them. Aid will also be necessary in 
cases where families have been evicted 
and are without shelter. Poor economic 
conditions if not closely watched by 
social workers lead not only to cases of 
truancy but also to more serious de- 
linquencies. It should be pointed out 
in this connection that social workers 
must give special help to teachers in 
schools in our large cities where they 
are faced with the problems arising out 
of the heterogeneous population, the 
struggle for existence among the poor 
and the complicated life for all chil- 
dren. An examination of the homes of 
438 problem boys in the Montefiore 
School showed the following economic 
situations: 175 were entirely dependent 
upon charities for existence, 184 needed 
some help from outside sources, while 
only 75 were self-sustaining and only 
four more were characterized as being 
in very comfortable circumstances. 
Social workers through their agencies 
must attempt to make compensations 
for such poor home conditions. 

Teachers will expect social workers 
to work with them in gathering infor- 
mation concerning the child’s life out- 
side of the school and such information 
should be made available to teachers. 
Many social workers often withhold in- 
formation valuable to teachers in 
handling their difficult cases because 
they distrust the teacher’s use of their 
case histories. Social workers should 
credit teachers with having enough 
common sense to be able to use confi- 
dential information as wisely as they 
themselves use it. There will be cases 
where the information is of such a 
nature or where the teacher-pupil rela- 
tion is so constituted that this exchange 
of information is not advisable. In 
general, however, social workers should 
be more cooperative in making social 
histories available to teachers than is 
usually the case. This cooperation will 
result in the ultimate benefit of the 
child. 

In carrying out plans for problem 
cases, social workers will do well to 
inform the school of the plan made and 
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to notify the teacher whenever there is 
a change in the plan. Too often the 
teacher is kept in ignorance of what is 
being attempted and consequently is 
not only unable to help but may in- 
advertently hinder the plans. In this 
connection the plans of the social work- 
er should be made to fit into the child’s 
school program whenever possible, and 
the social worker should so plan visits 
to the agencies, clinics, courts, etc., that 
the child will not be taken from school 
during school hours unless it is ab- 
solutely unavoidable. Too often prob- 
lem pupils in schools have their cases 
aggravated by the freedom afforded 
them in being able to use the excuse of 
a fancied visit to the clinic, hospital, 
etc., and this is not possible when the 
school has been kept definitely in- 
formed by the social worker. When- 
ever an unavoidable absence from 
school is necessitated by the plans of 
the social worker the teacher or the 
school should be given advance infor- 
mation of the fact so that no pupil need 
be absent without having been pre- 
viously excused. 

Whenever conflicts between the work 
of social workers and that of the teach- 
ers arise, and differences cannot always 
be avoided, a frank discussion between 
the social worker and the teacher will 
usually clear up the difficulties. Since 
teachers do not usually have so much 
freedom in leaving the scene of their 
activities as social workers, conferences 
between them should be initiated and 
made possible by a visit from the social 
worker to the school where the teacher 
can be interviewed. Care should be 
taken to guard the teacher’s time as well 
as that of the pupils. The social worker 
should never appear to shield the child 
in a way that results in his becoming 
a school problem. While the child 
should always feel that he has the con- 
fidence of his case worker and a con- 
fidential relationship should always be 
maintained, this relationship should 
not be permitted to break down the 
child’s confidence in his teacher. 

Teachers should never expect social 
workers to act as instruments of punish- 
ment when the child is in conflict with 
school authority; nor should teachers 
expect social workers to assist them in 
petty discipline. Neither can teachers 
expect social workers to act as mere 
liaison agents between school and 
home. The social worker’s contact with 
both school and home will prove of 
value to the teacher, but it is only one 
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CNew Bargains 4% 


Fun and Adventure 


in the Glorious CANADIAN ROCKIES... 


Prices are never so important as places in choosing a vacation 

trip—but when the place is the roof-garden of the world, 
then new low prices become the biggest news of the season. And here 
it is! The whole scale of rates in the Canadian Rockies is down. Banff, 
Lake Louise and Emerald Lake are linked in new feature tours that 
add the bargain lure and never could you do so much, see so much, for 
so little! Here are the places and the tours : 





Palatial Banff Springs Hotel as seen from 


its world-famous golf course 





A swan dive into the warm pool at the 
of lo Lake Louise 





The open chalet at Emerald Lake, center 


of a stimulating Alpine social life 


Add Rail Fare From Starting Point. 


THOS. J. WALL, General Agent, Dept. D. 


Everything in super- 
Banff, latives: Mile-high golf, 


climbing with Swiss guides, warm 
sulphur or cool clear swimming 
pools—with glorious sun-bathing 
on the terrace, fast clay court 
tennis, fishing, boating, riding, 
and always interesting people. 


premely beautiful places of the 
world. A lake that puts soul into 
colors. A chateau as foreign and 
as interesting as you can imagine. 
A snow-topped background in a 
foreground of brilliant Alpine 
poppies. Sheer magic! 


Emerald Lake — 


green 
gem, unlike anything in the 
Rockies. It is hidden in the wilds, 
where a central Chalet club- 
house, individual bungalows 
with all conveniences of home, 
give the effect of a quaint little 
Swiss village. 


First three tours begin at Banff 
or Field. Five Outdoor Days be- 
gin at Lake Louise or Field. 
They are leisurely tours in which 
you enjoy the best of everything 
with lots of time to golf, hike, 
climb, ride, dance, play tennis, 
swim in warm sulphur and clear 
cool waters, or just relax and 
enjoy the thrill of the scenery. 
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2 Days at Banff 

2 Days at Lake 
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Tours Originate from Banff, Field or Lobe Li Louise. 


Canadian Pacific stats 


Apply Tourist Agents—or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or 


Straus Bldg., 71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 








AROUND AMERICA 
$149 EXTRAS 


LEAVE YOUR POCKETBOOK AT HOME 


ENTIRE 
cost 





ITINERARY CLUDES 

SAN ANTONIO SEA 

LOS PS py OLD ks 
sco 


PORTLAN 
Mexico VANCOUVER 


& congenial 
Sar vnpotion for those w 
reasonable. Wri 


310 Third Avenue 


THE GUEST HOUSE TEA ROO 


. . SUNNY ACRES 
Leech Lake, Minnesota 
Calls You 


group - A 4 log cabin with 
love nature in the wild. Hikes 
forest trails to ppates. Eaccilent food. Wonderful pike fishing. Prices 


oe. 


™ 
Joliet, Ilinois 








SA RANCI L! 
CANADIAN ROCKIES BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 


MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 
ACCOMMODATIONS—EVEN on tay INCLUDED 
Parties Leave Ch 
JULY 8—JULY 29 -AUS. 19 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphiet 


POWERS TOURS 


hw. Wesiingtes St., Chica W. 40th St., N.Y. 
rd Success Travel Year 


When you are in Chicago this summer you 
will want to live in the midst of things. . 
Enjoy spacious accommodations and gra- 
cious hospitality. Write for complete in- 
formation now so that you can make your 
reservation early. Great Northern Hotel, 
Jackson Boulevard, Dearborn and uine 
Streets, Chicago. EARL L. THORNTON. 
Vice President and Manager. 
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Join the Camping Caravan 


See the World’s Fair— 
Ten National Parks— 
Canadian Rockies— 
Foremost Western 
Cities, and Innumerable 
Other Interesting Sights 


8,000 Miles of Recreation, Sight- 
seeing, Fellowship and Fun 
33 to 54 days Camping Tours that 
include several admission fees, 
lectures, hostess, nurse, entertain- 
ment, transportation, comfortable 
sleeping, excellent meals, free 
laundry, shower baths, eg 
and many other services—all f 
the low price of 


$157.00 to $217.00 


Here are a few of the places you 
will visit on these thrilling tours: 
World’s Fair—Mississippi Scenery 
—Cave of Winds—Garden of Gods 
—Pike’s Peak—D e n v e r—Rocky 
Mountain Park—Dinosaur Monu- 
ment—Salt Lake—Bryce—Zion— 
Grand Canyon—Boulder Dam— 
Los Angeles—Mariposa Big Trees 
—Yosemite—San Francisco—Red- 
wood Empire—Big Tree Park— 
Columbia River Highway—Mt. 
H o o d—Portland—Mt. Rainier— 
Spokane—Banff—Lake Louise— 
Waterton L ak e s—Glacier—Yel- 
lowstone—B lack H ill s—Wind 
Cave and scores of other equally 
interesting sights. Even an Alaskan 
Cruise may be included, if desired. 
Enjoy the pleasure of camping in 
the mountains—the bracing air of 
the West where summer rains and 
mosquitos are almost unknown— 
the lovely country sides—the for- 
est stillness. Enlarge your horizons 
—widen your experience—build 
up your health on this marvelous 
low-priced tour. Loans available! 
Write immediately for 
FREE 


Illustrated Folders 
with full detailed information 
about these thrilling tours 
which offer you three times 
the value for less than half 
the usual cost. Testimonials. 


National Parks and Alaska 
Camping Tours 


1252 West Clifton Blvd. 
Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio. 











HEED MEXICO’S BECKONING 


—— Summer Courses of the Mexican National 
. the oldest Americas, amidst ideal 
in recognized 


rain mmer round trip 

a For attractive iilustrated book, free, write to: 
G, A Nos National Railwa: 

Mantes, 201 North Welle Stevet, Chicece: Tilieoin 














WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
— Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
of their training and education. 
Thousands future appointments. These have big 
pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to My Institute, Dept. K242, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for free list of future positions for . 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 
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phase of the social worker’s job and the 
teacher must remember that the work- 
er has many other contacts which must 
be made in handling any given case. 
Furthermore, while the teacher usually 
works with groups and the social work- 
er with individuals, yet the teacher must 
remember that every qualified social 
worker will be expected to carry a case 
load of 50, 60 or even sometimes as 
many as 100 individual cases, and can- 
not devote all of her time on the one 
case which may happen to belong in 
the teacher’s class. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution 
that the social worker can make is to 
assist the teacher in developing a new 
attitude on the part of the school to- 
ward the problem child. Behavior, 
either good or bad, usually has a pur- 
posive value for the individual child, 
and behavior that appears pathological 
and abnormal may be found to be quite 
logical and normal when the whole 
sequence of causes is known and when 
the entire history of the child’s be- 
havior has been studied. Truancy, mis- 
behavior in school, inability to do good 
school work, listlessness, day dream- 
ing and many other forms of unusual 
behavior should be viewed as symptoms 
of underlying conditions, the roots of 
which are to be found in the family life, 
the economic and social environment 
of the child, the school situation, and in 
the biological and psychological as- 
pects of the personality of the individ- 
ual child. Problem children should 
be viewed by the teacher as challenges 
for special study and not as objects for 
punishment. Social workers can be- 
come important factors in assisting 
teachers to view the behavior of their 
pupils in an intelligent way and so help 
them prevent children from becoming 
problems. It is more important that 
this be done than that social workers 
secure expert clinical services for chil- 
dren after they have developed into be- 
havior problem cases. Furthermore, 
the teacher is the person who eventually 
must apply any treatment which the 
social worker desires to have carried 
out by the school. 

Finally, the teacher will expect the 
social worker to work with her by 
applying good psychology and good 
common sense to the problem, by 
giving her cooperation and support in 
her attempt to educate and train the 
child, and by recognizing the school 
as a force in the development of the 
child’s character as potent as that of the 
social agency, the church or the home. 
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What is Left of 
Prosperity? 


(Continued from page 285) 


extremely desirable increases in social 
values. The difference may be com- 
pared to letting steam escape through 
an engine and do work, and letting it 
blow off through a safety valve and 
merely relieve excessive pressure. 

The third and most important conse- 
quence of a liberal program of public 
improvement and public service, paid 
for in cash out of levies on excess prof- 
its and income would be that, now that 
the deluge has washed away most of the 
tangible evidences of our once vaunted 
wealth, we would have more of such 
solid, usable, permanently valuable as- 
sets as paved highways, public build- 
ings, and at least partially educated 
citizens. We might even have large 
unemployment insurance and old age 
pension funds and partially subsidized 
housing and medical care for the poor. 
Our mistake was not that we bought 
too many of the things that may be 
bought by people in common with 
taxes, but that we bought too few, that 
we bought at grossly inflated prices 
with borrowed money, and that we col- 
lected our taxes, as we still do, from 
farmers and wage earners, where they 
tended to reduce still more a buying 
power that was already inadequate to 
keep up with the production of indus- 
try’s new machines, instead of from the 
barons of industry themselves who 
would then have had less credit to in- 
vest in still more machines. To all of 
these now evident mistakes we were 
urged and guided by the same high 
priests of business, who are now shout- 
ing for the reduction of taxes. Granting 
their sincerity and the honesty of their 
purpose, the question is, just how much 
is their judgment and vision worth? 

The time has come when not only the 
welfare of the schools and other essen- 
tial agencies of public service, but the 
general welfare of society as a whole 
demands that school people address 
themselves vigorously to the task of 
understanding some of the economic 
problems that confront us and of cour- 
ageously leading the general public to 
clearer understanding of what has hap- 
pened and what is now happening in 
this unhappy, altogether ridiculous 
time. 

So far as the mere defense of the 
schools in particular and the public 
service in general is concerned, it is 
the confident opinion of the writer that 
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we have every advantage of the ground, 
if we will only take the trouble to se- 
cure the facts and to organize and in- 
terpret them, and then muster up the 
courage to join the issue clearly with 
our critics among the spokesmen of 
business enterprise. As a matter of 
fact they are the ones who should be so 
busy defending themselves that they 
have no time to devote to us who oper- 
ate the only agencies whose services 
are still available to the destitute un- 
employed. It is they, not we, who have 
failed; it is they, not we, who have 
squandered the nation’s substance and 
wrecked the agencies by which the peo- 
ple are supported; it is they, not we, 
who should be on the defensive. Let 


us lose no time in putting them there. 





Desirable Personality 
(Continued from page 284) 


apparently quite within himself. 

It was at this stage of development 
that Leo entered high school. He had 
been in court several times for fighting, 
was subject to extreme anger-tantrums 
with but little provocation, was quite 
introvertive in temperament, considered 
that everyone was against him, and was 
called “Bulldog.” But he was at the 
top of his class in the intelligence test 
scores! His difficulty therefore must be 
one of personality adjustment. 


Leo's Adjustment Was Slow 


Remedial treatment was begun by 
saying very little to Leo but by doing 
many things which affected his activi- 
ties. The principal first took into his 
confidence the captain and coach of the 
football team. He related Leo’s story 
and expressed the theory that what Leo 
needed most was someone who would 
show some personal interest in him. 
When school opened the coach praised 
Leo’s strength a little and invited him 
to come out for football. The captain 
also invited him to join the squad. 
Since the name “Bulldog” usually 
started an anger-tantrum it was not 
used often on the playing field. The 
captain was influential in causing the 
other boys to omit the name. The 
friendly interest showed in him by the 
boys had a remarkably tonic effect. 

The principal did not call Leo to his 
office; instead, he planned to meet the 
boy incidentally about the school often 
and to have short conversations with 
him. He showed some interest in the 
good scores Leo had made on the tests 
for the freshmen but did not tell Leo 
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that he was at the top of the list in the 
mental test. He talked about Leo’s 
work in an encouraging manner. Oc- 
casionally, he suggested that, since Leo 
had an opportunity to do well in high 
school and was getting a good start, it 
might be well to omit the anger-tan- 
trums and fighting to which he had be- 
come accustomed. Each teacher was 
told Leo’s story and encouraged to give 
him special attention and to show some 
personal interest in him. 


Leo’s adjustment was not immediate. 
During his first year in high school he 
had many anger-tantrums and not a 
few fights. As was expected the rough- 
ness of the personal contact of football 
was very often considered by him as a 
personal assault and an anger-tantrum 
was aroused. The first few times this 
happened, he started to fight, fought 
as long as permitted, then sulked and 
started to leave the field of play. The 
captain, the coach and some of the 
other boys who were leaders would not 
permit him to leave. By argument, by 
“kidding,” and sometimes by pure 
muscular strength, he was persuaded to 
stay in the game and keep going. He 
sometimes made it a little rough for 
his opponents in scrimmage but he 
soon learned that he couldn’t leave and 
that to get so angry was also of little 
value. 

During the first year Leo was too 
young and too light to play much foot- 
ball. He did little more than improve 
somewhat in emotional stability. By 
careful and constant guidance he came 
through his studies just above the pass- 
ing level. Improvement continued 
during the second year. He became of 
sufficient value to the football squad 
that he was eligible to attend the 
annual football dinner. At this dinner 
the boys and their girl friends were 
guests. That Leo was still very much 
socially unadjusted was indicated by 
the fact that he asked the principal to 
assist him in getting a girl partner for 
the dinner. This act indicated also that 
he had come to feel that the principal 
was really a useful counselor. When 
the date for the annual football dinner 
arrived during his third year in school, 
even though he had not yet made a 
letter in football, Leo had arranged for 
his girl partner without assistance, 
which indicated that adjustment had 
continued. 


During the summer following Leo’s 
third year in school, his mother moved 
to another city in which the school was 
about twice the size of the one Leo had 
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been attending. He entered the school 
and returned to the city of his first 
residence for a visit during the Christ- 
mas holidays. A second trip was made 
to call upon his former high-school 
principal since he was not at home on 
the first trip. Leo was wearing a 
sweater carrying the letter of his school 
that he had earned in football and ex- 
plained rather proudly that he was a 
member of the wrestling team and ex- 
pected to earn a letter in wrestling also. 
He appeared well, was calm and de- 
liberate in his conversation, seemed 
rather mature in his thinking and in all 
appeared to be quite a normal young 
high school senior. 
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In the above somewhat running 
narration, it has not been possible to 
indicate the many details that were 
used in assisting Leo to develop satis- 
factory emotional control. The process 
was slow and at many times dis- 
couraging. Constant care and per- 
sistence at the task brought what ap- 
peared to be success. 


Concluding Statements 


An attempt has been made in this 
paper to present the thesis that de- 
sirable personality traits can be de- 
veloped. Cases showing some of the 
problems and procedures have been 
cited. An attempt has been made to 
define desirable personality as satis- 
factory adaptation to environmental 
conditions. The need for personality 
development is constant, beginning 
with birth and ending with the grave. 
Systematic training in personality may 
be offered as (1) group projects and as 
(2) special, individualized activity. 
The school offers many opportunities 
for personality development through 
group activities. To be really effective 
the instruction must have as its definite 
and well formulated aim the normal 
personality growth of each individual. 
If proper care is used abnormal or one 
sided development requiring special 
and individualized method will not 
be necessary. Individualized method, 
however, applied to problem cases can- 
not be omitted. 

That much personal grief, much in- 
efficiency in occupation, a great deal 
of social inadequacy and even many 
crimes committed in the present social 
order are due to personality maladjust- 
ment cannot be doubted. In order to 
reduce such personal grief and social 


@ waste every effort possible should be 
3 used constantly to bring about de- 


sirable personality growth. 
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The Practical Arts in 
Modern Education 


(Continued from page 280) 

signed to prepare for vocations, and 
those which are offered primarily as a 
necessary phase of the education of 
every person who would understand 
and participate effectively in modern 
life. The first of these divisions is usu- 
ally called “vocational education,” and 
the second is commonly referred to as 
“practical-arts courses.” 


Vocational Education 

The term vocational education, of 
course, really means all forms of edu- 
cation designed to prepare persons for 
specific vocations, but a careless use of 
words has attached to the expression, 
almost universally, the concept of edu- 
cation for the practical-arts vocations, 
such as homemaker, bookkeeper, ste- 
nographer, machinist, auto mechanic, 
electrician, carpenter, and the like. In 
recent years an amazing growth has oc- 
curred in this phase of education in the 
schools. Through the wise efforts of 
the federal government, it has been 
greatly stimulated and while it is true 
that only a fair beginning has been 
made, it is now possible for many more 
young persons to prepare themselves 
adequately under trained instructors 
for the economic competitions of life 
than ever before in our history. Much 
remains to be done, however, before 
the greater number of the population 
are as well provided for in the schools 
as are the few who go through college 
and to the higher vocational schools of 
medicine, law, engineering, commerce, 
education, and the like. Increasingly 
the vocations themselves are unable or 
unwilling to offer proper vocational 
education for youth, and increasingly 
the need for adequate provisions in the 
public schools is felt. It is idle to de- 
scribe the public schools as democratic 
so long as they are indifferent to the 
social and individual need for voca- 
tional education for the millions of 
youth who will spend their lives work- 
ing in the practical arts. 

As economic life continues to be 
complex, highly specialized and con- 
stantly changing in character, as it now 
is, the vocational education necessary 
for success in it can be given only by 
those who understand the problems of 
modern life and who think in terms of 
the welfare of society and of its young. 
This means that increasingly the pub- 
lic schools must take over from private 
enterprise and the haphazard experi- 
ences of juvenile work and life the 
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business of preparing boys and girls 
for their work in adult life. It is danger- 
ous for organized society to disregard 
this duty to its young and to its own 
future. After all, one makes his major 
growth in life and contributes to ‘his 
generation whatever he has to give, 
through his vocation. One’s vocation 
usually is the integrating center of all 
his experiences, and, therefore, is vit- 
ally involved in any culture one may 
come to acquire. Hence a proper edu- 
cation and training for one’s vocation, 
at whatever economic level, ought to be 
a major concern of the schools of every 
civilized people. 


Educational Values of the 
Practical Arts 


When one views the other division of 
the practical arts found in the schools, 
it is necessary to consider a different 
set of factors from those which concern 
vocational education. Such courses of 
study as the industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, commercial work, etc., which 
are not given for vocational purposes 
but as significant phases of the general 
education needed by all members of 
modern society, have many of the edu- 
cational features of the so-called “aca- 
demic” phases of general education. 
They are concerned with intellectual 
and moral growth as it results from 
habits, attitudes, knowledge and appre- 
ciations. They deal with youth at the 
school-child level, before the age for 
definite vocational preparation, hence 
their chief significance is found in their 
contribution to cultural growth and to 
social adjustment and not in their voca- 
tional training values. 

That they contribute heavily to such 
educative values cannot be successfully 
denied, and since their content and 
methods of instruction are closely re- 
lated to the major purposes and proces- 
ses of contemporary life these values in 
them are easily defined. They are to 
be found primarily in the changes pro- 
duced in the boys and girls rather than 
in those acquisitions of skill which are 
the outcomes most commonly praised 
by fellow students and parents. These 
changes occur in direct ratio to the in- 
telligence and professional skill of the 
practical-arts teachers. Great care 
should: be exercised in the selection of 
practical-arts teachers because no form 
of school instruction requires a greater 
degree of pedagogic skill and wisdom 
and because the outcomes of their 
teaching are so vitally important. It 
is difficult to understand the lack of 
concern so often encountered among 
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school heads with reference to the 
selection of the practical-arts teachers 
in their schools. The only tenable ex- 
planation is that they do not appreciate 
the educative values and the possibili- 
ties in the practical-arts activities of the 
schools. 

Let us, then, examine, briefly, some 
of the educative outcomes to be had 
from effective teaching of the practical 
arts in the schools. Education must be 
concerned with socially desirable hab- 
its, with socially valuable attitudes, 
with clear interpretations of contem- 
porary life, with knowledge of facts 
which make for understanding and 
progress, and with purposes and ideals 
which insure happiness and inner 
growth toward higher levels of spirit- 
ual and social being. Such concerns 
constitute the major business of civili- 
zation, hence no activities should be 
tolerated in the schools which do not 
definitely and clearly contribute to 
these ends. Every phase of school work 
should be tested by these purposes and 
any found wanting should ruthlessly 
be eliminated. Do the practical arts, 
then, meet such a test successfully? 
Casting aside all claims based upon 
the interests of pupils and the increas- 
ingly heterogeneous character of the 
school population, which are so often 
advanced as reasons for the grow- 
ing importance of the practical-arts 
courses, let us examine these courses 
solely with reference to their essen- 
tially educative values. 

There are certain socially desirable 
habits which the schools must attempt 
to build. Among these is the habit of 
analyzing and planning the jobs to be 
done. Few persons seem to have it, but 
it is a characteristic possession of gen- 
uinely successful men and women. Ev- 
ery well-trained practical-arts teacher 
makes the careful analysis and plan- 
ning of jobs an inevitable step in every 
project undertaken. The persistent in- 
sistence upon this procedure and the 
tactful aiding of pupils in the idealiz- 
ing and generalizing of this mode of 
attacking the problems of life both 
great and small, can result in a life 
habit of incalculable value, and con- 
tribute heavily to a major outcome of 
real education. There is no other phase 
of school work which lends itself so 
appropriately, so readily and so natur- 
ally to the vigorous development of 
this priceless habit as does the practi- 
cal-arts part of the curriculum. All 
failures at this point can properly be 
charged against incompetence of teach- 
ers. The very character of the content 
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and essential procedure of all practical- 
arts activities demand the growth of 
the habit of analysis and planning. 

Another habit of great importance 
that belongs inherently to practical- 
arts instruction is the habit of readiness 
in meeting problems, the habit of tak- 
ing the initiative and of making a posi- 
tive gesture when confronted with a 
task to be done. Of course, the good 
teacher of any school subject may find 
effective ways to develop this important 
habit, but the essential character of the 
practical-arts activities demands the 
exercise of initiative and readiness. One 
may remain in a passive and receptive 
attitude for relatively long periods of 
time without seriously painful results 
in a number of school situations, but 
one cannot create anything of value 
without an aggressive attitude and with- 
out himself making the first move. 
Hence the competent teacher of the 
practical-arts may easily capitalize this 
inherent quality in the work of his pu- 
pils by leading them gradually to ideal- 
ize and generalize the habit of readi- 
ness and initiative. 

One other habit of great social sig- 
nificance which inheres in the practical- 
arts activities and which deserves spe- 
cial emphasis here is that of complet- 
ing whatever of value one undertakes. 
The projects in this field of school work 
are clearly visualized, and the end is to 
be seen in complete outline from the 
beginning. A very different situation 
obtains here from that so often found 
in other departments of the school 
where the pupil’s objectives seem quite 
indefinite and his state of advancement 
with reference to his ultimate achieve- 
ment most difficult to define. Lack of 
definiteness in this matter easily leads 
to such feelings as, “I am getting on 
pretty well, I suppose”; “I have 
learned about as much of this as they 
have any right to expect one like me 
to know”; “My work is good enough, 
for me”; “I can’t do much with this 
stuff, but I guess I am doing enough to 
get by.” Such attitudes and such men- 
tal habits are, of course, disastrous. 
Now, the clearcut character of a prac- 
tical-arts project makes for self-defined 
purposes and intentions of completing 
the clearly outlined undertaking whose 
end is always in view. Only poor teach- 
ing can rob the practical-arts of this 
highly significant educative quality, 
and here again the great opportunity of 
the teacher lies in aiding the pupil to 
idealize and generalize the habit itself, 
so that a major purpose of his whole 


f subsequent life will be to finish every 
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legitimate task to which he puts his 
hand. What a priceless habit with 
which to be equipped for the difficult 
years just ahead of us! 


Socially Desirable Outcomes 

Socially desirable purposes, atti- 
tudes, meanings and knowledge also 
come out of the laboratories, shops, 
drafting rooms and classrooms of the 
practical-arts subjects of our schools. 
Life purposes grow directly from 
ideals which are made to take root in 
the experiences of the pupils in trying 
to realize their objectives. Only stu- 
pidity or some other innate lack of 
aptitude for all teaching can keep a 
practical-arts teacher from working 
constantly, day by day, to lead his pu- 
pils over the short, straight path from 
their vivid, stimulating experiences to 
the ideals so readily suggested, and 
from thence to deep-rooted life pur- 
poses. There are few school experi- 
ences so thrilling as the work of crea- 
tion. Everyone seems to feel a peculiar 
exhilaration from the act of making 
something which never before existed 
except in scattered elements. 

Obviously every school subject offers 
opportunities for genuinely creative 
work, but creation is all too rare a part 
of most divisions of school experience. 
It is, however, the very nerve center of 
the practical-arts work. By filling the 
creative activities of the practical-arts 
courses full of vitally important facts 
which belong to them; by using them 
to help boys and girls understand the 
busy world about them at work on simi- 
lar projects to theirs; by leading them, 
day by day, to build both habits and 
attitudes upon the work they are so 
busily and joyfully doing; by guiding 
them, through their new consciousness 
of moral growth, to set up for them- 
selves ideals and purposes that are ob- 
viously suggested by their experiences, 
the practical-arts courses become of 
pronounced importance in the educa- 
tion of all boys and girls. The activi- 
ties of these courses contain many of 
the habit-forming, attitude-creating, 
knowledge-giving and character-build- 
ing elements modern society so greatly 
needs, and they have come to our 
schools from present day life. 

Hence the practical arts are among 
the most timely and appropriate means 
we possess for the education of the 
children of modern society. They have 
always played a major role in the edu- 
cation of the race, and they will doubt- 
less share increasingly in the work of 
the schools. 
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Essentials the Public 
Must Recognize 
in Education 

(Continued from page 278) 


6. Definite consideration of pupil 
interests and needs at various school 
levels will immediately produce an un- 
usual service readily recognized in the 
community as education beyond the 
point of schooling. The influence of 
the elementary teacher in her room, the 
functioning of well-organized home 
rooms in junior and senior high 
schools, the use of counselor and ad- 
visory systems, to provide social as 
well as educational adjustments, are 
but representative of numerous and 
valuable activities that the public 
should realize are a part of many 
school programs. 

7. Activities, both during school 
time and outside of school hours but 
under the direction and control of the 
school, have outstanding value in the 
interpretation of education to the pub- 
lic. Again it is interesting to note that 
few, if any, communities seeking to cur- 
tail school work have considered the 
elimination of instrumental music 
work. This activity presents the experi- 
ence element of education that the pub- 
lic readily recognizes. Likewise recrea- 
tional programs will often make a 
stronger appeal than strictly physical 
education work that may fail to estab- 
lish its merit in the minds of the pub- 
lic. Other activities, if sanely de- 
veloped, prove advantageous in their 
interpretation of school work that is 
really educational. Where activity pro- 
grams are criticised by the public there 
is generally a lack of understanding of 
their purpose and functioning by the 
public. 

8. More use should be made of 
school property to bring people in con- 
tact with school facilities under condi- 
tions that will indicate that a broader 
educational program exists than that 
represented by only school subjects. 
Making school buildings available to 
the public may result in criticism of the 
program by a few but this is off-set by 
the right understanding of many. With 
the school year being shortened in 
many communities and school property 
consequently idle for longer periods, 
every effort should be made for public 
utilization of such buildings and 
grounds. 

If an educational program of this 
type, now in use in many school sys- 
tems but unknown to most citizens of 
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the community, can be brought to the 
attention of the public, there will un- 
doubtedly be a changed attitude toward 
schools. Under such conditions educa- 
tion in its true light becomes the im- 
portant factor with schools and their 
procedures the agency for developing 
a right type of experience for children 
of various ages. Any acquaintance of 
the public with real values in education 
must be continuous. It is here that the 
sharp distinction must be made between 
a public-relations program and a pub- 
licity campaign. Any public is natural- 
ly suspicious of publicity drives and 
pressure propaganda. That is the best 
argument for constantly acquainting 
the public with those functions of the 
schools that are generally unknown but 
have the greatest merit in gaining pub- 
lic recognition of essentials in educa- 
tion. 

If schools are to play the important 
role expected of them in the anticipated 
extensive leisure time of the future 
there is all the greater need for their 
gaining public recognition of broad 
educational activities. Without assist- 
ance people do not and cannot use their 
leisure. Thus far in our educational 
systems we have been concerned mainly 
in attempting to fit persons into their 
vocational place in society. In the 
society of the present and the future the 
schools are called upon to perform a 
much broader and more difficult service 
—that of enriching the life of the aver- 
age person. Instead, therefore, of cur- 
tailing the program of our schools we 
shall have to learn how to broaden it, 
at least, through a better interpretation 
of educational worth to the community. 

The best antidote for the present 
hysteria of economy is to fortify at 
least the unprejudiced public mind 
with ample knowledge of permanent 
values as represented in education. 
With knowledge as power we may ex- 
pect favorable reactions from a loyal 
and sympathetic public, for as Robert 
M. Hutchins, President of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, says, “Only a people 
that has no conception of the place of 
education in its national life can con- 
template the ruin of the next genera- 
tion as the best remedy for govern- 
mental insolvency.” 

Re-evaluation and not elimination 
should be made the program of all who 
have the best interests of education at 
heart. The three R’s will not be neg- 
lected; they will be better taught than 
at any time in the past and they will 
be made to better function in the lives 
of the pupils of today and the citizens 
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of tomorrow. However, the public 
must know that there are teachers who 
think primarily in terms of pupils and 
not subjects; that the habits, attitudes 
and skills developed in schools carry 
over into life; that education takes 
place only through experience; that 
experiences are being made all the 
more valuable through character edu- 
cation involving the entire life of the 
school, including both in-school and 
out-of-school activities, and that an 
understanding of the interests and 
needs of pupils, so well accomplished 
in many schools, cannot help but result 
in an educated rather than just a well- 
schooled child. The public must be 
made to recognize these and other 
essentials of a real education and to 
substitute such realization for any pres- 
ent narrow conception that limits itself 
to so-called fundamentals, the three 
R’s, or just plain schooling. 





Health Instruction 
(Continued from page 279) 

child sufficiently mature to compre- 
hend the larger meanings of health and 
its relation to the problem of life. 
Health values are not impressive to the 
child below adolescence; but it is 
rather through health activities related 
to his daily personal living that train- 
ing for health becomes effective. 

Information about health which re- 
quires more of the analytical form of 
reasoning than the young child is cap- 
able of logically belongs to the high 
school years. But as a matter of fact 
there is no uniformity of practice as 
to the form or time of presentation; 
and there is considerable lack in 
grading material to the capacities of 
children of different ages. While older 
children may not be particularly inter- 
ested in health practices or health rules 
or concerned about information pre- 
pared by adults, at least in an obvious 
way, they are tremendously concerned 
about themselves and with all that re- 
lates personally to themselves. This 
is especially true of the early years of 
adolescence. Anything which is vitally 
connected to the problem of self 
awakens almost immediate and pro- 
longed interest. The health conditions 
of the self are particularly pertinent 
and appealing at this time. Pupils of 
the high-school period are interested in 
accurate information for themselves 
relative to the scientific phases of hy- 
giene, sanitation, the social character- 
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istics of their group and the welfare 
of the community. 


Much of the difficulty relative to the 
development of health instruction is 
due to the lack of a proper understand- 
ing of the differences in attitudes, inter- 
ests and reactions between elementary 
and secondary school pupils. The in- 
creasing interest of the adolescent in his 
own self-direction makes him chary of 
elementary school methods and con- 
text, yet most of our hygiene material 
for high-school pupils is written and 
developed in elementary school form. 

As the high-school period is marked 
by increasing interest in self-under- 
standing so also is there new interest 
in social values; and here the problem 
of health is vastly significant. The 
greater realization of the role of self 
brings a consciousness to the high- 
school student which causes him to no 
longer welcome the intimate, personal 
approach ; accordingly the presentation 
of health information or material is 
best given in direct but impersonal 
form. Individual case instruction may 
be given as opportunity and wisdom 
affords. 

Subject matter for high-school con- 
sumption needs to be well adjusted to 
the increased ability of the pupil for 
rational comprehension, for practice 
based on proved knowledge and ex- 
perience rather than memoriter pre- 
cepts. The secondary-school pupil is 
also able to respond to the principle of 
deferred values. His largest interest is 
in the immediate improvement of his 
own self but he is easily awakened to 
the welfare of the family and the pub- 
lic good in relation to his own future. 
He will respond to the need for stand- 
ards, the development of proper atti- 
tudes and the acquisition of knowledge. 
It is important that high-school ma- 
terial be lifted up to a challenging 
level. This has not been, as yet, suffi- 
ciently done, particularly in this field 
of health information and instruction. 
That the high-school mind is higher 
than the average adult level of men- 
tality is often unrecognized. 

The high-school period is also needed 
for the perfecting and habituation of 
fundamental habits learned in the ele- 
mentary school. It may readily be ob- 
served that the high-school neglect of 
health emphasis often allows, possibly 
aids, the break-up or disintegration of 
the habits learned in the lower school; 
also, it is not too late to begin health 
habit formation in the secondary school 
period when such has been omitted in 
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the earlier years. This also applies to 
the correction of defects which have 
escaped attention. Many high schools 
are better equipped and are better able 
to center efforts on the individual for 
the correction of physical defects than 
are the elementary schools. There is 
also great need for a high-school fol- 
lowup of cases first discovered in the 
lower school. Then, too, the adolescent 
period is most important for making 
intelligent the reasons why health 
habits are practical and necessary. 
Here are maturity, intellectual interest 
and reasoning power which may be 
capitalized to the good offices of 
health. Not only should the high-school 
years bring the largest development of 
health attitudes and practices but they 
should also bring adequate apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the conserva- 
tion of health resources. 

The question of health is directly re- 
lated to the vocational interests and 
occupational efficiency of the pupil. On 
the development and continuance of 
good health depend largely the most 
vital qualifications for obtaining and 
holding a position and making success- 
ful entrance to a career. Many high- 
school graduates enter directly into 
varied social and educational work of 
occupational or avocational character. 
In such cases it is surely advisable that 
these leaders of other youth should 
have a sufficient background of health 
and a full appreciation of health edu- 
cation values. Since a majority of high- 
school pupils end their formal educa- 
tion with high school it is imperative 
that the individual should have gained 
sufficient information and formed an 
attitude of mind favorable to his own 
health interests and also a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to the health wel- 
fare of his fellows and the public 
good. The fact that many of these grad- 
uates are soon to become parents ac- 
centuates emphatically the large need 
for their having suitable health knowl- 
edge and a thorough realization of its 
practical values. 

The need for ample recognition of 
health courses in secondary schools 
emphasizes the importance of a prac- 
tical, working solution of the many 
diffieulties which have served to hinder 
the development of these courses. It is 
apparent that if the problem is to be 
successfully met there must be some 
central required course which may 
serve as a minimum, a base upon which 
health instruction and activities may be 
built. The best in health results can- 
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not be obtained. unless all subjects, 
departments, activities, recognize the 
need and lend whatever emphasis may 
come properly within the scope of their 
courses. This coordinated emphasis is 
now lacking, because of the non-exist- 
ence of a definite course covering the 
fundamentals to which other subjects 
would naturally offer supplementary 
or advanced material. Who can give 
such a course? Where can the time be 
found? How can all the pupils take it? 
Many will say that these are questions 
which cannot as yet be properly an- 
swered. 


Responsibility of Physical 
Education Teachers 


Traditionally the physical education 
teachers have been the health guardians 
of the school pupils. True their 
emphasis has been largely upon the 
building of muscle but there has ever 
been the implication of health respon- 
sibility. Of late years this assumption 
has increased markedly and often 
teachers of physical education are ap- 
pointed as instructors in health as well. 
This is a logical development resulting 
from the increased understanding of 
the larger aspects of physical educa- 
tion. Some of the larger schools are 
able to employ special health counse- 
lors and school nurses who do efficient 
service in health work; but even these 
few schools cannot well have enough 
of such officers adequately to teach a 
fundamental required course in health 
and hygiene. 
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Today health is receiving marked 
attention in colleges and teacher train- 
ing institutions and university depart- 
ments of physical education and in- 
structors are for the first time being 
prepared to take care of health work, 
more completely in some respects, than 
special health officers. This is due to 
the new conception and appreciation of 
physical education as the medium 
through which the whole self, physical- 
ly, mentally, morally and socially, may 
be coordinated. This is the new and 
meaningful ideal of physical education 
—the body and the mind as a well 
balanced unit, That such may be 
achieved through sets of systematic 
exercises, highly developed athletic 
teams for a few of the robust, with a 
bit of hygiene in uncoordinated doses 
here and there is surely beyond the 
hope of the most optimistic. 

At a recent convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Dr. Fred- 
erick Rand Rogers, New York State 
Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, stated the problem in the fol- 
lowing significant paragraph: 

Whether health and citizenship are taught 
depends on the time devoted to them and on 
the facilities available, but most of all on 
the training, purpose, and character of the 
supervisors of physical education who direct 
the program. At its worst, physical educa- 
tion may actually destroy health and develop 
immoral and unsocial character traits; at its 
best, it is probably unrivalled as a method of 
preparing pre-adolescent and adolescent boys 
and girls to function as good citizens and 
moral, happy individuals. 

Many school administrators are be- 
ginning to realize the significance of 
the interdependence of the physical and 
mental life of the high-school pupil 
and are aware that a definite program 
aimed in such a direction can no longer 
be ignored. 


Many are coming to believe that if 
this problem is to be quickly and effi- 
ciently met administrators must turn 
to their physical education depart- 
ments for leadership and instruction 
time. Physical education teachers can 
no longer ignore their responsibility 
and opportunity for health instruction. 
They must, perforce, no longer assume 
the defensive for mere exercise periods 
but rather take the offensive for health 
instruction time. 


Health Material as Vital 
Physical Education Content 


The uncertainty which exists at pres- 
ent as to the content of physical edu- 
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cation courses can be largely remedied 
by the incorporation of definite, im- 
portant hygiene and health instruction 
material. School leaders are naturally 
skeptical of more gymnasium time in 
the light of the present flux in physical 
education theories but they are ready to 
listen to a proposition which will put 
definite material into physical educa- 
tion courses. Here, too, is matter that 
can be graded, tested, marked and 
which will help to place physical edu- 
cation on a par with the other courses 
of the curriculum. The lack in this 
latter regard has ever hindered the 
proper recognition of the physical edu- 
cation teacher and his work. The 
hygiene material will also help to 
solve the vexing question of credit. 
Many schools, though giving credit for 
physical education, merely increase the 
number of units required for gradu- 
ation in order not to allow the addi- 
tional credit for physical education to 
displace any academic credit, thus, in 
fact, denying any supposed equality 
and increasing the burden of credit 
earning for the pupil. 

The fear of some physical education 
teachers that the physical activity of 
the pupils, already too meagre, will be 
seriously curtailed and the work of 
physical education academically me- 
chanized is groundless under a reason- 
able plan. It is especially important 
that the gymnasium class period and 
the playground activities be conceived 
and developed as laboratories for the 
practical study and application of the 
principles of health. Is it possible to 
make this obviously necessary and 
desirable correlation except by placing 
the entire program under the direction 
of the physical education department? 

If a workable solution for the prob- 
lem of health instruction is to be pro- 
vided, there should be a basic course in 
the fundamentals of hygiene and health 
developed from the physical, mental, 
social and moral aspects of the ideally 
healthy self. Though the material 
could be presented by several different 
means, it may well be maintained that 
a basic, required course can best be 
given through the physical education 
department and taught by the teachers 
of this department. 


Most of the very small schools now 
have some member of the staff who de- 
votes some time to periods provided 
for physical or recreational activities. 
Many schools require some sort of 
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course in physical education for which 
is allotted, in common practice, two 
or three periods per week for two ~ 
years. The ideal program, as generally — 
advanced, should not include less than 
three sixty-minute periods per week for 
four years and there is a definite 
tendency toward such practice. It is © 
reasonably apparent that the inclusion © 
of health material would serve as a 
strong influence toward the realization 
of this ideal program. 





Teachers Colleges 
(Continued from page 276) 


tice teaching, in order to graduate. 
Their graduates pledge to teach in II- 
linois a period equal to the time they 
spend in the teachers colleges. The 
whole program of the teachers colleges 
is that of training teachers for the pub- 
lic schools of Illinois. 

In conclusion, it ought to be remem- 
bered that this is a temporary situa- 
tion. When normal times are restored, 
those who have flocked to teaching 
from other fields will return and many 
of those who have been in a measure 
undecided about teaching under pres- 
ent conditions, will seek other employ- 
ment, as has been the rule in the past. 
There will not be enough teachers, and 
the State will be seeking inducements 
to offer bright young men and women 
to enter the teaching profession and 
direct its schools. 





University Keeps Faith 


(Continued from page 274) 


if “hard times” came. Had the Trus- 
tees made a general increase at that 
time they could now make a drastic 
cut in salaries and still leave them 
above the present level! This is an- 
other example of how, in times like 
these, the conscientious public agency 
may be penalized for trying in more 
prosperous times to save public money. 
The Legislature could put no greater 
premium on honesty and thrift in the 
administration of public enterprises 
than properly to recognize such situ- 
ations in making its appropriations. 

As University officials have pointed 
out, even if the University’s entire 
State budget were eliminated, the sav- 
ing to the average taxpayer would be 
less than three-fourths of one cent of 
each dollar of property taxes. This 
is an almost insignificant amount when 
judged in the light of the services 
which the institution renders. 





























